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The Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 


GREAT SURGEONS OF THE WORLD. 





To be a good surgeon, one should be a complete 
man. He should have a strong intellect, to give 
him judgment and enable him to understand the 
case to be operated on in all its bearings. He 
needs strong perceptive faculties, especially, 
through which to render him practical, to enable 
him not only to know and remember all parts, 
but to use instruments and tools successfully ; 
also, large Constructiveness, to give him a me- 
chanical cast of mind. More than this, he must 
have inventive power to discover and apply the 
necessary mechanical means for the performance 
of the duties of his profession. He must have 
large Firmness, Destructiveness, and Benevolence, 
to give stability, fortitude, and kindness. He 
must have enough of Cautiousness to make him 
careful where he cuts, but not so much as to 
make him timid, irresolute, and hesitating ; Self- 
Esteem, to give assurance ; Hope, to inspire in 
his patients confidence, and genial good-nature, 
to make him liked at the bedside. He ought to 
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possess a healthy, strong, and vigorous muscle, a 
calm nerve to guide the hand, and to enable him 
to hold the knife or other instrument firmly and 
steadily. Then if he combines high moral and 
religious principles, if he feels that he is simply 
an instrument in the hands of Divine Providence 
to do a beneficent work, he will rise to be the 
head of his profession. 

Thus he should be a complete man. And the 
more he knows of all things, the better he can 
do any one thing. 

In the group of eminent men whose likenesses 
are herewith presented, we find strongly marked 
physiognomies in each. In Harvey, we have the 
large perceptives of the observer and discoverer. 
He was pre-eminently practical in all things. In 
Abernethy, there is naturally more of the author | 











and physician than of the surgeon, and you feel 
that he would be more likely to give you advice 
than to apply the knife. In Hunter, strong, 
practical common-sense with great Constructive- 
ness predominates. See how broad the head 
between the ears! His expression indicates “ busi- 
ness." Sir Astley Cooper looks the scholar, the 
operator, and the very dignified gentleman which 
he was. Carnochan, the resolute, the prompt, 
the expert, is large in intellect, high in the 
crown, and broad at the base; he has perhaps 
the best natural endowment, and by education 
is the one best fitted for his profession among 
ten thousand. He is, in al] respects, ‘‘ the right 





man in the right place.’’ 


Dr. Mott, the Quaker surgeon, has a large and 
well-formed brain, and strong body with the 
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vital-motive temperament, good mechanical skill, 
and great self-control, resolution, courage, and 
sound common-sense. Jenner, the thoughtful, 
the kindly, the sympathetical, and scholarly, 
though last named, is not least among these 
worthies. His face speaks for itself, and is an 
interesting study. 

There is nothing weak or wanting about these 
Take their 
chin, 


men. All seem full and complete. 


features separately—eyes, nose, mouth, 
cheeks, lips—analyze closely as you can, and you 
will discover strength in every lineament and in 
line. But compare these faces with the 
group of warriors in our January number, and 
observe the difference. Why are they not alike? 
Compare the Roman noses of the one with the 


You 


have your answer in this; namely, it is our 


every 


straight Grecian or meditative of the other. 


studies, our professions, our pursuits, and our 
make 
each of us the peculiar expression which we wear. 


lives which us what we are, and give 
We are comely, or we are ugly, according to the 
spirit we invoke and entertain, and we may be 
attractive or repulsive, as we please. 

We have in preparation other groups that will 
illustrate more thoroughly our new work (now 
in press), on Puysrognomy, and ** Signs or CHARAC- 
rer,’’ a few of which will appear in future num- 


bers of the JouRNAL. 
———= + ee oe 


MULLER'S DEVELOPMENTS. 





Ay Irish phrenologist in London gave the fol- 
lowing account of the phrenological developments 
of the murderer Muller’s head, taken from a cast 
after the execution. He says: 

“If Muller’s confession at the last moment had 
not set the question of his guilt at rest, the doubt 
would not have been wholly removed by such tes- 
timony as is offered to the phrenological eye by 
his cerebral organization. For though there are 
ugly points in the development, the head, as a 
whole, is by no means of the low criminal type. 
It is certainly indicative of deep craftiness—the 
most unsafe characteristics—and of the capacity 
to act a part with accomplished dissimulation. 
It indicates also much covetousness of property. 

hat cruelty and the killing propensity are in the 
lower animals associated with craftiness is cer- 
tain. It can not be said that man is an exception. 
Coteris paribus, the more craftiness the more cru- 
elty, may be affirmed of human beings. as is tes- 
tified by the barbarous races. Muller was crafty, 
and under this disguise lay hid the savage that 
under temptation predominated. But even if the 
head were free from the dangerous points, even 
if it were what could be called really well form- 
ed, no one really understanding the doctrines of 
Phrenology would venture to assert that there 
would be a necessary exemption from the liabil- 
ity to fall into vicious courses, and ultimately to 
commit a crime of the deepest dye. Organiza- 
tion of brain is very influential for good or for 
evil. But so are external influences ; i. e., edu- 
cation in the widest sense of the term. Muller 
was naturally sympathetic, affectionate, obliging, 
regardful of reputation, humane. [His Venera- 
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scientiousness was dormant, if not small.] But 
to what extent did outer influences tend to nour- 
ish such dispositions ? The head on the posterior 
region is strongly animalized ; but the moral re- 
gion, per se, is well developed superficially, 
though somewhat deficient in height as compared 
with its width. 


COARSENESS OF TEXTURE. 

“T have remarked in most of the heads of for- 
eigners executed in England within the last few 
years, a coarseness of skin approaching to the 
grain of the pig’s skin. This is very visible in 
Muller. I have not seen the like in English 
beads It suggests an inference affecting the 
quality of the brain, the general mental condition, 
and the breed of the. man. [Indeed! Then is it 
a fact, that the Teutons or the Dutch have coarser 
skins than the low Irish, English, or Scotch? 
This may be the opinion of prejudice or of pride. 
It certainly does not accord with our observa- 
tions. We have seen as coarse skins in Britain 
as in Holland.] The bead is positively large, 
and is indicative of much bodily strength. Alto- 
gether, it is a study for the phrenologist, and it 
should serve as a caution against drawing hasty 
conclusions for or against from the cerebral de- 
velopments only. That Muller should have gain- 
ed the good-will of his acquaintances and im- 
posed on his reverend compatriot by professions 
of innocence, are facts in harmony with his or- 
ganization. The physiognomist would find in his 
mouth and chin an expression more positive of 
his kind than his head presents. [Still more so 
in the eyes.] The strong love of approbation 
and the love of children ascribed to him are 
Had he been 
brought up a soldier or a sailor, it is probable 
that his inborn capacity for deeds of violence 
would never have been illicitly manifested. He 
had that within him which admitted of a different 
career than the brief one so tragically ended. 
That Muller had an intellect of no mean order is 
certain. So far as evil can be well done, it 
served him well all through. During his fearful 
voyage home it enabled him to allay by reading 
his fearful consciousness. He kept his counsel 
well, and was led into the error of giving the 
jeweler’s box to the child by a social virtue—the 
inborn love of children. Hope buoyed him to 
the last moment of existence ; when its whisper- 
ings ceased, the ‘still small voice’ made itself 
imperatively audible, triumphing for the first 
time, though, doubtless, it had never ceased to 
exercise its sacred functions.” 

[We may add, that a moderately religious 
training, with moral and virtuous associates, 
would have tended to eall out and develop the 
devotional and spiritual in him to that degree 
which would have fortified him against yielding 
to any such temptation to crime. But he was all 
* afloat” in the wicked world, with no moral or 
religious rudder by which to steer his frail bark, 
which was overloaded with animal passion. Let 
us pity while we blame. and do all we can to 
teach sinful man how to regulate and control his 
passions, to prevent them from falling into the 
pit. Parents. teachers, preachers, and all others, 
have a responsibility in this work.] 


borne out in his organization. 





Mc.ier’s Puysique.—The London Lancet says : 
* We are enabled to state, upon the authority of 
a very distinguished physician, who examined 
Muller after the execution, that the circumference 
of Muller’s cranium was greater than usual. The 
skull. of a pyramidal form at the crown, was of 
the true Teutonic type; the forehead was high, 
but pot broad in proportion ; the temples pro- 
jected considerably ; the posterior part of the 
head was bulky ; the nape of the next thick ; the 
countenance, particularly the lips and mouth, 
was indicative of much mental firmness. Though 
below the middle height, his person was well 
formed ; the chest rather exceeded in size that of 
ordinary men of the same stature ; bis shoulders 
were relatively somewhat broad ; and his arms, 
trunk, hip-bones, and lower limbs were well knit 
and muscular. It is obvious that an individual 
possessed of such bodily development must have 
been physically powerful.” 

[Very well! Now what says this “very dis- 
tinguished physician” of the “ character” of Mul- 
ler? How much does he know of Phrenology ? 
How easy it is for dignity on stilts to talk learn- 
edly and say very little! These high and mighty 
gentlemen would ignore Phrenology if they could, 
and bottle up the rest, label it with Greek and 
Latin, and then ridicule the masses for their igno- 
rance. But the people are getting enough of their 
* technicalities,” and cry out for practical de- 
scriptions—solid common-sense. Had that “ very 
distinguished physician” studied less of Greek 
and Latin and more of Gall and Spurzbeim, he 
would have told the Lancet readers something of 
the character of Muller. It is very evident that 
he had not learned Phrenology. 


OPINION OF ONE'S SELF. 





Senstriveness to disagreeable things implies 
self-mistrust. Only absolutely self-reliant people 
are impervious to them. We are dependent on 
others more than we think for even our own good 
opinion. We think best of ourselves when oth- 
ers share our favorable impressions, and no 
strength of constancy can prevent our estimate 
of our friends suffering some faint fluctuations 
according to the view which others take of them. 
All people have an idea of their own position 
toward the world—though “idea” is, perhaps, 
too definite a term—at any rate, a dim assump- 
tion of a certain standing of which they are 
scarcely aware till it is infringed, and which it is 
the part of the sayer of disagreeable things to in- 
fringe. We are each the center of our own 
world, and thus have a place in our own eyes 
which no one can give us. Something of this 
half-delusion is indispensable to carry us through 
our parts creditably, and the laws of politeness, 
on principle, support this degree of pretension. 
There is a tacit agreement in society that every 
individual in it fills his proper place, and that he 
and his belongings are what they go for—that all 
our externals fulfill their professions. There is no 
hypocrisy in assuming this of every one we meet. 
It is simply not obtruding our private judgment 
where its expression would be an impertinence. 
The disagreeable thing jars on this nice adjust- 
ment. The speaker has the unjustifiable aim of 
lowering this fancied elevation, whether moral 
or social ; and he dispels illusions, not, as he sup- 
poses, in the interest of truth on any social or 
moral view, but really for selfish ends. He obeys 
an unamiable impulse to prove that he is know- 
ing where we are ignorant, wise where we are 
foolish, strong where we are weak—that he sees 
into us and through us, and that it is, before all 
things, important that this should be declared and 
made evident. 
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GAINING CONFIDENCE. 
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Tuere is nothing which makes a young man 
appear more awkward than lack of confidence. 
There is nothing which gives ease and weight of 
character among strangers equal to an easy con- 
fidence in a proper use of one’s powers. A modest 
young man who has lived with his parents on a 
farm in the country may have a sound judgment, 
may have read science, history, and literature, 
and be well versed as to what the world has done, 
and who, in private conversation with intimate 
friends could make a-good appearance and com- 
mand the highest respect; but if he should be 
unaccustomed to society he will not know how 
to act or what to do with himself—will feel raw 
and ignorant, and of course will act uncouthly. 
Let the same young man go into an office or any 
public place, where he must receive company, 
answer questions, give information and directions, 
and in a year he will return to bis native place 
so changed in manner, so easy in address, that he 
becomes a wonder to all his rural acquaintances. 
What has wrought the change? Has he read? 
No! not in fact so much as he had done before. 
Has he conversed with men of profound wisdom? 
Probably not, but he has acquired an easy use of 
his faculties by mingling with people who are 
accustomed not merely to society, but to more 
intimate contact with mankind. Business men 
mingling with business men sharpen one another 
in facuity and power of using what one knows. 
It is with such as these that the young man has 
been trained for a year, and has acquired the ease 
and self-command so noticeable in bis manner. 
This seems easy and simple to everybody. Let 
us apply it now to one’s manner in public assem- 
blies. 

THE REASON WHY. 

Often when we tell young gentlemen, in ex- 
aminations, that they are qualified for public 
speakers, they start back with astonishment and 
in doubt, saying they are not able either to think 
or speak before an audience. When we inquire 
if they find any trouble with their power of speech 
in common conversation with common friends on 
subjects with which they are familiar, they gener- 
ally answer, “Oh no! not the least!’ Now one 
needs use and practice before an audience as much 
as he does in general society. There is a kind 
of embarrassment incident to rising before an 
audience, even though itbe small, to speak, which 
in itself is based on false premises. Children and 
youth are accustomed to hear the learned minister, 
in the solemnities of public worship. utter thoughts 
that seem to them great, profound, solemn, and 
they get such an exalted idea of the digni'y and 
importance of public speaking—the destinies of 
two worlds seeming to hang upon the fitness, 
grandeur, and comprehensiveness of every sen- 
tence—that when they essay to speak, the thought 
of these tremendous considerations broods over 
them like a pall and bears them down like a bur- 
den. Inschool, also, they read the most profound 
essays on abstract subjects, from the soundest 
writers in the world. Addison and Blair, Webster 
and Marshall, Watson and Wesley—models in 
composition—and why should not a green youth 
be startled at the idea of writing anything for the 





public or speaking before that public, either that 
which he bas written, or meditated to be spoken. 
Subjects for public speaking for the young, as 
well as topics for what is called composition, 
should be something adapted to the capacity, 
culture, and knowledge of the writer or speaker. 
Suppose a man of common intelligence were 
called upon to write an essay, to read before an 
audience, on natural history, or on chemistry, or 
on international law, would it not be natural for 
persons so called upon to think of Ayassiz, and 
Silliman, of Marshall, and Sumner, and, with 
the diffidence originating in common sense, shrink 
from the task? But ask a plain’ mun to write 
something for plain men on a topic with which 
he is familiar. one on which he could converse 
intelligently, and then the only question of suc- 
cess is, familiarity with putting one’s thoughts on 
paper. 
WRITING COMPOSITION. 

We remember the school-boy who came home 
puzzled and alarmed in view of the requisition to 
write a composition to be read in school. He 
“would stay at home from school on that day to 
avoid it ;” he would do almost anything, for he 
“ did not know what to write about.” We sug- 
gested to him to write a composition descriptive 
of a recent journey he had made, a dozen miles 
into the country. After a few moments’ reflection 
his eyes brightened and he responded, “ Oh, yes! 
I will put in about the rabbit I saw, and the dog 
that went chasing after him; the broken bridge, 
the boys in the boat, and the little ducklings that 
were trying the water for the first time,” and thus 
he enumerated all the little incidents which had 
attracted his attention and interested him. He 
wrote his composition on this topic and used such 
language as he understood, such as expressed his 
views. When it was read before the school, com- 
posed of minds similar to his own, it created a 
profound sensation ; every eye sparkled, every 
face was lighted with smiles. The teacher of 
course knew it was original, and had a just 
measure of the boy’s capacity, and was interested. 
Perhaps it was the only composition in school 
which gave any measure of the original capacity 
of the writer, or his aptitude for composition. 
This was original. was his own thought, his own 
method of expressing what be knew, and it was 
on that account a decided success. From that 
day onward the boy never was puzzled about 
composition. He simply had to fall back on 
something he knew without trying to write a pro- 
found essay on some great ethical virtue, some 
profound topic of philosophy or morals. What 
can be more ridiculous than for a twelve or fif- 
teen-years-old lad, or less, to undertake to write 
a composition on virtue, religion, education, 
or filial duty? These are subjects for the theo- 
logian, métaphysician, for the magistrate, not for 
children. 

DEBATING. 

The same rule holds relative to speaking in 
public. Young men commit extracts from great 
orations; they draw on Patrick Henry, John 
Adams, Daniel Webster, selecting the choicest, 
the most ornate passages, the grandest flights of 
oratoric power, which of course is all very well ; 
but when the poor boy undertakes to debate in 
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the lyceum, there is such a difference between his 
own talk and the oration he uttered the same day, 
that it sounds to him like the drumming on a tin 
pan, or like a penny whistle compared with a full 
orchestral band, and it sounds to others very 
much as it does to himself. Young men generally 
think over their subject and get a few sentences, 
opening paragraphs, bighly wrought, grandilo- 
quent. These they repeat, and then come down 
to their own native self, and it is like a sleigh 
running from the snow suddenly upon bare 
ground. It instantly becomes “ hard sledding,” 
and the boy, in em¥arrassment, having sense 
enough to know that he is making a failure, over- 
come with confusion, seeks bis seat amid the 
titter of his associates— who could not themselves 
do any better in his place—and especially of the 
girls, who are not expected to try. One such ex- 
perience very often clips the wings for life of the 
incipient orator, who, properly taught, might 
stand among the best. 


TALKING US. SPEAKING. 


To such young men let us say, Give up the idea 
of “ oration ;” rise to talk, not to “ speak.” 
Speaking is a bugbear. Talking in public should 
be the aim. Let no young man who reads this 
rise in his place and say, “ Mr. Chairman, the 
subject of discussion which calls us together is 
one of such magnitude and import that I tremble 
in view of the vast responsibility imposed on 
those who would discuss it.” Let him make no 
such portico to the diminutive edifice which is to 
succeed it, but let him say, “ Mr. Chairman, the 
few thoughts I may offer shall be plain and direct. 
I know but little on the subject, and that little 
though perhaps equally known to all must be ac- 
cepted as my part in the discussion ;” or let him 
begin by saying in a conversational, easy manner, 
without loftiness of voice or gesticulation, “ The 
reasons why this question should be decided in 
the affirmative appear to me to be,” first, second, 
and third, and let these points be noted, perhaps, 
on the back of a card. A glance at each will re- 
mind the speaker what he desires to talk about, 
and let him dwell upon these points in their order 
so long as he can talk to his satisfaction. When 
he has said all he thinks of on the first point, take 
the secohd and third, and if, by that time, his 
mind warms up so that he can say something in- 
spired by the occasion, let him say it. If he talks 
two mioutes well he will get a reputation, and 
every one will wish he would continue two 
minutes longer. If he talks badly two minutes, 
nobody will regret the shortness of his speech. 
He made but little pretension, he did what be 
started to do, he made no flourish of trumpets, 
and without display he entered, and without 
mortification he departed, and has succeeded. 
What he said was his own thought in his own 
words. The next time he is called upon, let him 
make his own little effort and retire ; he will soon 
get used to himself and acquire the habit of think- 
ing when he is on his feet, and before an audience ; 
and finally he will become so used to thinking 
and speaking that he can think and speak better 
before a large audience than he could do alone. 
Use, habit, practice in public speaking, is to that 
department and to success in it precisely what 
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practice is in using tools, in playing the piano, or 

anything we do, and finally comes to be done 

without thinking, or automatically. 
EPPECTIVENESS OF PLAIN TALK. 

The remarks relative to the lyceum apply with 
equal force to religious meetings. Young persons 
think if they “speak in meeting” it should be 
with that breadth and ripeness which belong to 
the minister, or to some of the old and experienced 
members. We have heard some men, full of the 
love of God and man, who were ignorant even of 
common English, speak before a congregation 
with a simplicity, with an unpretending plainness, 
but with that pathos and heartiness that was most 
overwhelming in its influence ; whereas if the 
saine thoughts bad been uttered in rounded 
periods in polished language, it really would not 
have been half so effective. Its sincerity and 
earnestness were evinced by the plainness, even 
awkwardness, of the speech. It should be remem- 
bered that it is the spirit of the speech, not the 
polish or rounded beauty of it, which makes it 
effective. Let it be remembered that the congre- 
gation is only a multiplication of individuals, and 
that a congregation of a thousand persons is 
really no wiser than one man; and remember also 
that if what is uttered be true and plainly stated, 
it will be appreciated. If one man uttered ten 
facts in the mutiplication table, though the 
simplest of the series, no matter what number of 
mathematicians may hear the utterance, each will 
recognize the truth, and if it is the highest truth 
the pupi! can utter, he gets full credit for his 
effort. Never try to say something large, grand— 
something above yourself. Speak your own 
thoughts simply, plainly, and stop when you get 
through. Follow this up, and, like a child’s 
walking, every effort giving strength, the use of 
the faculties willimprove you. You have noright 
to be embarrassed in view of what you do if you 
do only that which you can do, and do it as well 
as youcan. One other strong incentive to calm- 
ness in speaking in religious meetings should be 
the thought that we are doing a duty to God, not 
to man—that He knows whether we are respons- 
ible for one talent or for five, and whether we 
redeem properly our obligation—or do as well 
as we can. If, moreover, we try to feel that God 
is a loving father, not a tyrant, it will inspire 
confidence and lead us to forget fear. 


COULD TALK, BUT COULDN'T “ sPE«K.” 


We remember a sound farmer, a man of excel- 
lent judgment, but who could not say a word in 
public. We remember to have been in a school- 
district meeting with him, when a question came 
up for repairing and transformation of the school- 
house. It was a radical measure, and before the 
meeting was called to order he stood in the midst 
of the group and argued every point with earnest- 
ness and effect ; but so soon as the meeting was 
called to order, and one of the members was put 
in the chair, and the rest were seated around the 
room, perhaps twenty in all, he could not say a 
word ; some of the rest could discuss the subject 
in its length and breadth while he would sit with 
his face red and angry, but not a word could he 
utter. When the measures were passed upon and 
the meeting was dissolved, but not dispersed, he 





could stand up and quarrel on every point with 
earnestness and logical fitness. Now what is the 
difference between talking when all the men are 
silent and sitting, or when they all stand in a 
group around the individual and there is no order 
in the discussion? Then the man could keep the 
run of his thoughts while half a dozen were in- 
terposing obstacles; he could fight every point 
and every person and maintain his position. The 
truth is, there is something in coming to order, 
even with a group of ten men, which throws em- 
barrassment over the mind of a majority of unac- 
customed speakers. 
CONCLUDING ADVICE. 

We think it is the memory of the solemn church 
or the august court which lingers in the mind of 
the person ; whereas if he had been taught by 
the right kind of elocutionary instruction and 
practice, that speaking in public was only utter- 
ing plain thoughts in a plain manner, in short, 
talking, that high responsibility which acts on his 
mind as a bugbear relative to speaking in public 
would be dispelled. Therefore we say to young 
men, Try to talk, not to make an oration, and you 
will learn by talking to become orators, if you 
are ordained by organization to be such; if not, 
you can, at least, be good talkers. As nothing is 
more ridiculous than a futile attempt at oratory, 
so nothing is more acceptable than a good, 
sensible, unpretending, straightforward, short, 
pithy talk. before any intelligent audience; but 
remember that there is no error of public speak- 
ing so unpardonable as prolixity, everlastingness. 
Speak short. and sharp, and plain, and stop. Ten 
thousand times better to say less than an audience 
desires than to say one sentence more. He is the 
popular orator who, however long he may speak, 
is hailed with “Go on—go on!” 

Conciusion. Confidence, then, like skill, may 
be acquired by taking the proper course. ‘“ Prac- 
tice makes perfect.” Every school-boy ought to 
be taught both to read aloud, recite prose and 
poetry, write and read his own compositions, join 
a Bible class, a singing school, a debating club, 
and thus put himself in the way of improvement, 
and of “ acquiring confidence.’”* 


ee 
PROFESSOR OWEN ON THE BRAIN. 


In a lecture on Monday evening, at Birmingham, 
Professor Owen, in the course of his remarks, 
said he would not trace the various steps by 
which he had been led to his present view. but 
at once state that the character of the brain was 
what gave the truest insight into the natnral 
primary divisions of the class mammalia; and 
that by arranging the class according to the 
cerebral principle they had the most natural 
progressive graduation from the lowest gifted of 
the class to the noblest gifted. When they 
came to compare the brain of the mammalia to- 
gether, they found a certain group in which the 
hemispheres were not connected together ; while 





* To the same end, read “ How to Talk, a new Pocket 
Manual of Conversation and Debate,” which forms the 
second part of our indispensable “ Hand-Book for Home 
Improvement” ($2 25), or it may be had separately (75 
cents). 
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in others the hemispheres were united. In all the 
cold-blooded animals they were disconnected, 
and this class exhibited least intelligence, as 
illustrated by the indigenous mammalian popula- 
tion of Australia, which never got to know the 
keepers of the Zoological Garden, and never be- 
came reconciled to their bondage. In those 
classes where the hemispheres were united, with 
a proportionate increase (beginning to cover the 
optic lobes and approach the cerebellum), they 
found the most destructive and masterful animals, 
such as the lion and the tiger. In this group, 
also, were to be found those quadrupeds evincing 
the most sympathy and intelligence, and in whom 
man found his most cherished companions and 
most valued assistants, such as the horse and dog. 
He successively defined the four great brain 
classes, viz., archencephala, gyrencephala, lissen- 
cepbala, lycencephala, and then went minutely 
into the subdivisions, which he explained were 
determined by peculiarities of subordinate fea- 
tures, such as the shape of the foot, the develop- 
ment of horns, the structure and position of the 
eye, and the food, etc. These were described in 
a minute and interesting way, and each division 
was illustrated by reference to diagrams on the 
wall. On the subject of hoofs, he commented on 
the uniformity that prevailed in the structure of 
the animal. Those that were even-hoofed had 
an even number of horns, and their teeth were 
symmetrical on the grinding surface, while those 
that had odd hoofs had odd horns, and unsym- 
metrical in the development of their teeth. Hav- 
ing indicated the structural peculiarities of vari- 
ous orders of animals as constituting the basis of 
the subdivision he referred to, he said that, 
finally, they came to the class to which man be- 
longed, namely, that in which the thumb was re- 
stricted to the hand. Cuvier had selected man 
as the representative of this class, under the name 
Bimana, the principal peculiarity of which was 
erectness of posture. Man alone of all the verte- 
brated animals had one pair of his limbs liberated 
from the office of locomotion, and capable of being 
made subservient to the inventive, rational, and 
responsible faculties which belonged to him. In 
the hand alone they found all the structure neces- 
sary for the delicate acts of prehension, a subject 
on which alone volumes had been written. 
Thongh man came into the world naked and 
unprotected, yet by his. wonderful powers he 
could fabricate and invent his clothing, out-rival- 
ing all natural products. He had no natural 
weapons, no great canine teeth like the gorilla 
for fighting with the lion, no claws like the tiger, 
nor strong hoofs like other animals, but he could 
invent more terrible and destructive weapons 
than any with which the lower creation were 
endowed. Thus he fulfilled his destiny on the 
planet as the master of living creatures. He 
could preserve or extirpate all the other races of 


beings inhabiting the globe. He was destined to 
be the master of the earth. How necessary. then, 
that he should have a thorough sense of the re- 
sponsibility resting upon him. and use well the 
high gifts which God had bestowed. 


——s-- oe 


Gossip is one of the meanest, as well as one of 
the most degrading crimes that society tolerates. 
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Religious Department. 


“ The Phrenologist has the :ight to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect ha:mony with human nature.’’—Spurzhein. 





RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF CHILDREN. 


Ir is now well understood in the religious world, 
that before infants arrive at years of moral ac- 
countability, their eternal welfare is not endan- 
gered. The Saviour regarded all such as already 
accepted by God, and similar in character to 
those who compose the heavenly kingdom. Even 
those theologians whose theory of man requires 
them to regard all infants as totally depraved, 
have in late years provided a supplement to the 
theory, by which those who die in their infancy 
are regenerated by the Holy Spirit in the act of 
dying, and thereby saved. Whatever the theory, 
then, it is well settled that at this tender age 
children are safe. 

AT WHAT AGE TO JOIN THE CHURCH. 


There is another proposition almost as well 
settled ; that at a subsequent period, every child 


of the gospel, in order to make its salvation sure. 
At what exact age this change is fully consum- 
mated, it is somewhat difficult to determine, and 
the question is often a very perplexing one to 
conscientious parents. The best way to deter- 
mine it is by the religious knowledge and moral 
development of the child, rather than by its num- 
ber of years. A child who can not understand 
the design of immersion and the Lord’s Supper ; 
or who can not appreciate the obligations im- 
posed by them; or who has not yet acquired 
strength of purpose sufficient to maintain a relig- 





ious course of conduct with some consistency, is | 
certainly not prepared to become a member of | 
the church. The last of these three conditions | 


requires more maturity than either of the former. 
THE QUESTION SETTLED. 


| begin as early as we can. 


To accurately define the point of maturity at 
which a child should be taught to confess the | 


Saviour and be immersed, would meet a great | 
| The capacity of the child to learn and to do, is 


want of this generation. [We venture to state, 
that the period when the child ripens into a state 
to become spiritually impressed, and to take on 
the duties and responsibilities of a church mem- 
ber, is at or near puberty, but not before.—Eb. 


A. P.J.] The perplexity which parents often | 


feel upon the subject, and the appeal so often 
made by preachers more zealous than wise, to 
little children, that they are not too young to die 
and therefore not too young to obey the gospel, 
sufficiently indicate the extent of this want. 


write. I desire to fix more especial attention on 
that period lying between the time of infantile 
purity, and the time at which it is proper to be 
immersed for the remission of sins. Within that 
period are there any religions duties for them to 
perform? Or should they lead an entirely irre- 
ligious life? These are primary questions. We 
need not dwell upon them very long; for if any 
Christian should hesitate to answer the first in 
the affirmative, he certainly will not hesitate to 
answer the latter in the negative. But if our 


But | 
it is not for this purpose particularly that I now | 
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children during this period do not lead entirely 
irreligious lives, they must perform some religious 
duties; for they now have some knowledge of 
right and wrong as respects the will of God, and 
when they do wrong they feel guilty. They must 
either bear that sense of guilt, and feel that for 
the time there is no relief, while they go on add- 
ing to it every day; or there must be some way 
for them to find comfort. They must either know 
God and Christ, yet never by word or deed do 
homage to them, or there must be some way in 
which they can offer worship. The only escape 
from this alternative is to assume that they ought 
to be kept totally ignorant of God, and thus be 
reared in atheistical darkness—a conclusion ab- 
horrent to the soul of every Christian. 
RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINE. 

From these reflections we are prepared for the 
conclusion that there is something that children 
should know and do in the way of religion be- 
fore they are old enough to be immersed. This 
conclusion is sustained by the Word of God, for 
Paul says, ‘“‘ Fathers, do not provoke your cbil- 
dren to anger; but bring them up in the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the Lord.” If it required 
us to bring them up only in the instruction of 
the Lord, the question would arise, why give 
them a knowledge of the Lord’s will except that 
they may do it. Evidently that we may do the 
will of God is the great object for which it is 
made known to us. But the apostle does not 
stop here; he adds that we must bring them up 
in the discipline of the Lord. Discipline has spe- 
cific reference to the conduct. It forbids some 
things and enjoins others. The discipline of the 
Lord requires obedience to his commandments. 

OBSERVANCE OF FORMS. 

Now this apostolic command has no expressed 
limit ; hence we have no right to limit it except 
by the possibilities of the case. It specifies no 
particular age at which the instruction shall be- 
gin, and by this very omission requires us to 
It specifies no partic- 
ular portion of the Lord’s discipline to which we 
should subject them, and therefore leaves us to 
impose all that they can intelligently observe. 


the only limit to their instruction and discipline. 
DEGREE OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 

Is not this, indeed, the universal law of God’s 
government? The parable of the talents, and 
that of the pounds, show that God holds men 
accountable according to their capacity ; and 





Paul lays down, upon the subject of giving, the | 


law that “ One is accepted according to what he 
has, not according to what he has not.” 
man or a child has done all that he can, there is 
no principle known to the human mind which 
can require more; yet in the service of God nei- 
ther conscience nor the Bible is satisfied with any 
less. 

With this fixed principle as our guide, we can 
have no difficulty in determining the religious 
duties of children. There are three conditions of 
pardon in the gospel scheme—faith, repentance, 
and immersion. Of these three, children too 
young to comply with the last can comply with 
the former two. As soon as the little mind can 
learn the story of the cross, it can and it does 


When a | 


believe it. There is no room for the question 
whether it ought to believe ; for ere you ask the 
question it believes already. Again, it no sooner 
discovers that certain things are sinful in the 
sight of God, than it finds itself guilty ; and in its 
unimpassioned moments, without waiting to be 
commanded, it repents. If, then, the child can 
believe with all its little heart, and repent of all 
its known sins, who shall say that this is not its 
duty? 
CAPACITY OF CHILDREN. 

But there are several things necessary to holy 

living besides these three. We must, in addition 


- to the observance of ordinances, love God; thank 


him for his goodness ; supplicate his mercy; pray 
for what we need, and minister to the wants of 
the poor. Can the little children of whom we 
speak do these things? They certainly can leve 
God and the Saviour, and every well-instructed 
child does love them. If poorly instructed, it may 
simply fear God, and tremble at bis name; but 
if informed of his real character, the little heart 
responds with affection as instinctive as that for 
its own father, or some indulgent relative. More- 
over, to learn that he is the giver of all good is 
to thank him at once for all his kindness, and to 
ask him for protection in the future. The child, 
conscious of sin, and sorrowing over it, can pray 
for mercy and for all needed good ; and if it can 
do so, honestly and intelligently, who will say 
that it ought not? Who, rather, wiil not insist 
that it shall? The child can also be benevolent; 
and every one to whom it is even suggested will 
be ready. with a little tear of sympathy in its eye, 
to part with some of its own good things for the 
benetit of the suffering. : 
TEACH CHILDREN TO WORSHIP. 


To sum up the result of these reflections, I con- 
clude with all confidence, that the child who is 
yet too young to be immersed, should believe in 
and love the Lord; should repent of all its 
known transgressions ; should render thanksgiv- 
ing, supplication, and prayer to God ; and should 
practice benevolence as a religious duty. If 
these are all it can yet do, the Lord requires of 
it no more. If it fails to do these, then either 
the child or the parent is at fault, and it is almost 
certain not to be the child. Christian parents, 
think of this. Ponder solemnly the duty you 
owe that little child whom God has committed to 
your care. It has a God to glorify ; but it cannot 
glorify him or know him [in childhood] without 
your aid. It may besnatched from your embrace 
by the icy hand of death, and oh, how bitter will 
be your thoughts if you send it into the presence 
of a God it has not learned to love, defiled with 
little sins of which it has not repented! We are 


| sending many of the little lambs into the pres- 


ence of the Great Shepherd ; let us be able to 
say of them all, “ Lord, they know what they were 
able to learn—they have done all that they were 
able todo.” It has been my lot to have one such 
little one torn from the very center of my heart 
and borne to the silent land; but her dying lips 
bore witness that she loved the Saviour ; and for 
years before, her nightly prayers and the tear of 
penitence which sometimes glistened in ber eye 
bore witness that she was being brought up in 
the instruction and discipline of the Lord. I 
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have had no higher honor, though I have had no | remonstrated, “if you persist in the course now 


deeper sorrow, such is the weakness of my soul, 


than to commit such a child to the keeping of 


Him whom she knew and loved so well.— Millen- 
nial Harbinger. ; 

[Little children should first be taught the forms 
of worship, the significance of which they may not 
comprehend till a later period. This is according 
to the teachings of Christ. He instructed the 


Apostles to observe certain rules in their minis- | 


trations, and said, “ After these forms” do ye 80 
and so. Without some form, it is not natural to 


suppose that His spirit would find acceptance in 


our hearts. But when we assume the attitude of 


prayer or supplication, and “ask,” we may safe- | 


ly hope to receive. 

In early childhood, therefore, it is the duty of 
parents and guardians to teach their children the 
attitudes, silence, and whatever else belongs to 
religious worship. 

We may here state, that the organs in the base 
of the brain, including the senses, are called into 
action, and developed long before the reflectives 
or the spiritual sentiments become awakened. The 


child may be likened to a rosebud, which, in time, | 


develops into a full-blown rose. At the period 
of puberty a constitutional change takes place. 
Then the spiritual eyes may be opened, and a 
new era of life entered upon. It is then that 
the person may be fitted to assume the obliga- 
tions and duties of a Christian. 

The business of childhood is to Grow bodily, 


to take on constitution, to lay in a stock of vi- | 


tality, and simply to learn forms. 
privileges of childhood too much extended in 
many families. With some parents the object 
seems to be to make “ hot-house plants” of the 
children, to develop them into men and women 
at the earliest possible moment. 

When lecturing in Newark, N. J., a lady 
brought to our rooms for examination a little 
girl of six years. She was a remarkable child. 
The temperament was extremely nervous, the 
brain very large, the body fragile and delicate, 
complexion light, the face old and wrinkled. 
“How precocious!” we exclaimed, and went 
on to describe the character, and to admonish the 
mother not to push the mind of the child, but to 
give her physical exercise and time to grow. 
She replied: “I wish to educate and perfect my 
child, and not to permit her to grow up in igno- 
rance, sin, and vice.”” She then gave an account 
of her mode of procedure. It was as follows: 

On rising in the morning, the child was re- 
quired to read a chapter, and commit to memory 
80 many verses in the Bible, to sing a hymn, and 
After 
breakfast she commenced her lessons for the dai- 
ly school, and pursued them till time for school. 
Then commenced the labors of the day—six 
hours in a school-house the little mind kept on 
the stretch. Then she came home, and again took 
up her books, and studied till bed-time. We in- 
quired what time was allowed for play and rec- 
reation, and were answered, “None. Do you 
suppose I would allow my child to romp and 
play with the vulgar children of the street? No, 
indeed ; I wish to perfect her education, and 
bring her up free from contamination.” “ But,” we 


then to study her Sunday-school lessons. 


Nor are the | 





I 


pursued, your daughter never will become a wo- 
map. There is not sufficient oil in the lamp, and 
the wick is too large. It consumes the vital 
principle faster than it accumulates. She will 
soon become exhausted and let go of life for the 
simple want of strength.” 

In less than six months we heard of the death 
of the child from brain fever. 

This is but a single case among many which 
we could name of juvenile precocity and of juve- 
nile death. It is an easy matter to make angels 
of little children, and ambitious parents seem in 
aburry to do so. How foolish to push the minds 
of little children, either intellectually or relig- 
iously! Let parents remember that the business 
of childhood is toGrow. And let not their zeal or 
ambition exceed their judgment or common-sense. } 


Our Social Relations. 
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Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in oue fate 
Their hearts, thei: fortunes, and teir beings blend.—Thomson, 


A LOVE SONG. 


[A correspondent sends us the following. We presume 
it will find » response in the hearts of others who are 
“ similarly situated.”—Ep. A. P. J.] 

Love me, love me, for I’m yearning, 
Praying morning, noon, and night— 
Praying night, and noon, and morning, 

For a love my life to light— 

Praying for a love all high, 
For a love that will not die. 
Love me, love me, and I'll bless thee, 

For my heart is very sad ; 

Only tell me that you love me, 

Speak, and make this lone heart glad ; 
Make it glad, and fond, and free, 
Loving all for love of thee. 

Fame, and wealth, and power, and glory, 

All Vd willingly resign ; 

Dost thou wonder at the story ? 

Yet I'd give this life of mine 

For one hour of perfect love, 

Such as dwells in heaven above. 

Oh, my heart for love is yearning, 
I do fondly, fondly love ; 

Oh, my soul, my soul is burning 
W th a love-fire from above: 

Could you, dearest, ever love me, 

Ever, 2s my heart loves thee, 


Earth would be a heaven to me. 
> Po 


AMERICAN LIFE. 
SOCIAL AIMS. 


Ratra Waipo Everson has been lecturing on 
“ American Life,” and the following is an ab- 
stract of one of his lectures. It is full of well- 
told truths, and suggests even more than it ex- 
presses, 

*“ Who does not delight in fine manners? Their 
charm can not be overstated. Hans Andersen's 
story of the cobweb-cloth, so fine as to be invisi- 
ble, woven for the garment of a king, must mean 
manners. Manners are greater than laws ; by 
their delicate nature they fortify themselves with 
an impassable wall of defense. Who teaches 
manners but the aunts and grandmothers who 
surround the child in the cradle, making him 
the monarch of a little court of worshiping 





[Fxs., 
feminine retainers. He is gracious when they 
are reverent. amiable when they flatter, and so 
his manners are formed to correspond with theirs. 
The awk- 
ward man is graceful when he is asleep, and cbil- 
dren at play or at rest present shifting attitudes 
fit for artists to study. When a man meets his 
fitting mate, society begins. While one man pins 
us to the wall, with another we walk among the 
stars. Life is short, but there is always time for 
courtesy. It is an excellent Quaker custom of 
having a pause of silent prayer before meat. in- 
terposing a moment of reflection between the tur- 
moil of life and the social intercourse of the din- 
ner-table. A man should study ever to keep 
cool ; he makes his inferiors bis superiors by heat. 
The main point of conversation is to state one’s 
own opinion without exaggeration or platitude. 

“Laughter is indicative of character. How 
often is nature, hidden elsewhere, betrayed by a 
laugh! the Choctaw or the negro element. sedu- 
lously concealed except in this feature, will betray 
itself in the loud sqneal of merriment which sa- 
lutes a jest. Yet it must be admitted that there 
are some wits in whose presence the savage must 
break out of a man in laughter at any cost. 

* Dress is also indicative. The king or the gen- 
eral does not need a fine coat. The commanding 
person need not trouble himself about such 
things. But if a man wants confidence and 
aplomb, it may be wise economy for him to go toa 
good shop for his costume, and then he may go 
gaily into circles where he would not otherwise 
venture, and bear himself confidently in discus- 
sions in which he could else have no part. 


* Nature is the best posture-master. 


“Social enjoyment requires one or two compan- 
ions, related by ties of the mind or the heart. 
Every boy, every girl, every man is discontented 
if he does not have fit associates. The true de- 
scription of man or woman is that he or she is a 
seeker for a friend. 

“The exclusiveness of society is the true invi- 
tation. Ideal society doubles the value of life 
to every one ; its exclusiveness justifies to each 
the jealousy with which the doors are kept. Once 
admitted, the individual prizes the rules, and jus- 
tifies the probation which excluded him so long. 
The instant merit has made itself manifest so as 
to be discovered by any oue, all rush to meet it. 
and welcome the new comer with unfeigned joy. 

“The hunger for company is keen; it should 
be discriminating. The great fault of our social 
custom is, that there is no limit to our calls and 
visits. To inflict any one with a compulsory in- 
terview of more than ten minutes indicates a 
crade state of civilization. Never should a call 
be prolonged over this limit, unless a request is 
made by the visited, or permission expressly 
asked by the visitor. E-pecially is this needed 
reform palpable in Wasbington, where an insignif- 
icant individual may trespass on a nation’s time. 
There would be inconvenience in strictness, but 
there is much more in the lack of it. 

“The consideration in which riches are held 
among us is possibly not without meaning and 
right. It is a testimony of the belief that wealth 
is essentially a test of merit. In America, it is 
the general conviction of mature minds that 
every young man of ordinary faculties and hab- 
its can obtain a good estate, and in such season 
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as to enjoy as well as to transmit it. The numer- 
ous failures in our business community are no ar- 
gument against this, for many trip where one 
falls. Our country gives great opportunities for 
wealth, not less than for education, in the immen- 
sity of its territory and the mineral subterranean 
wealth of every region. The history of any set- 
tlement is an illustration of the whole—first, the 
emigrant’s camp, then the group of log cabins, 
then the cluster of white wooden towns (to the 
eye of the European traveler as ephemeral as the 


tents of the first stage of the swift succession), | 


and almost as soon followed by the brick and 
granite cities which in another country would 
stand for centuries, but which here must soon 
give place to the enduring marble. 

“ Every human society wants to be mastered by 
men of superior ability. Every race and region 
has its own method of obtaining the end. In Eu- 
rope, the mode adopted is by having a hereditary 
aristocracy—but this is of late years an institu- 
tion on its trial, and with its shaking foundations 
daily more manifest, as it is seen that the hero 
does not always have heroic children, and is still 
less likely to have heroic grandchildren. 

“ With many woes, slavery has the advantage of 
a genuine test of merit and value in its manner 
of appraisal of men. From five hundred to a 
thousand dollars buys a good field-hand ; a skill- 
ful carpenter or other mechanic sells for twelve 
or twenty hundred ; beauty, of course, brings its 
own fancy price, for all that a man hath will he 
give for his love. How great sums would not 
have been given in Rome for an accomplished 
clerk, a secretary in whom his proprietor might 
repose confidence! We are not told the prices 
of Epictetus, of sop, or Toussaint l’Ouverture 
—perhaps it was not a good market-day. 

“ We need not fear for the underplaced man—he 
will find his level. Itis for the overplaced that 
we should have misgivings. In the caucus, men 
ask, Is he Republican ? or is he Democrat? then, 
Has he talents and ability? and then, Is he honest 
and to be trusted? These affirmatively answered, 
they make him their candidate, cover him with 
honor and success, and go home and tell their 
wives what a good thing they have done, forget- 
ting to ask the fourth and chief question—Has he 
the will, the personal force, the power to assert 
and maintain his position ? 

“The democratic opening of all avenues to all 
is the fixed advantage which our institutions give, 
the solver of conceits. He hated to hear the as- 
sertion that our Government excludes the highest 
class, as in New York we are told that the mo- 
ment man enters politics he loses social caste. 
This is absurd, a wretched skepticism on its face. 
No bar can prevent the gentleman in our society 


from giving his aid to promote the general ad- 
vantage. What admirable traits are developed 
in our town-meetings! He had seen the internal 
polities of a little town discussed with a clearness 
and perspicuity that would be precious in a city 
or in Washington. He was so purely a spectator 
in town-meetings that he claimed to take as im- 
partial a view of their characteriatics as an ob- 
server from a foreign land.” 


—— oe oe 


Ture is a class of men ever ready to pump you 
to any extent, if you only give them a handle. 





A MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


BY REV. E. R. LATTA. 
Farewe tt, my child! thour’t gone beyond my sight, 
And it is sad to know that thou art dead ; 
Yet I would not recall thy upward flight 
To that bright realm by saints inbabited. 


Thou art not lost, my child—oh, no, not lost— 

And this sweet thought shall make me less forlorn ; 
Thou only hast preceded me, and crossed 

The bound’ry of the land of endless morn. 


The flow’rs were blooming in their beauty when 
Thy spirit vanished, as a dream departs ; 
And still they bloomed—but then, sweet child, but then 
Naught but the nightshade bloomed within our hearts. 
But He wh» knows our griefs, and who alone 
Can by a word those noxious weeds destroy, 
With His own tender rand has kindly sown 
Within our hearts the seeds of hope and joy. 
And we will not complain to take the cup 
Held to our Jips by a kind Father’s hand ; 
And we will be resigned to give thee up, 
Hoping to meet thee in the “ Better Land.” 


OUT OF PLACE; 


OR THE 
HISTORY OF AN UP-HILL LIFE. 





WE publish the following letter from Canada— 
omitting name and address—to show how unfor- 
tunate it is to be assigned a wrong position on 
the great battle-field of life. Had the parents or 
guardians of the writer of this letter been gov- 
erned by Phrenology, in choosing a pursuit and 
in educating him, bis course would have been 
very different. Read the letter. We print it 
verbatim. 


Messrs. FowLter & Wetits—Dear Sirs :—From 
your superior knowledge of man’s various quali- 
fications and dispositions—might I but cherish 
one ray of hope that justice and mercy may shine 
forth to one most destitute and despised ; of which 
it is needless that I write—save the different items 
which constitute my life, which are as follows: 
At the age of 3 I was taught to pray, and at 4 I 
was sent to school each day; at 6 I was put on 
the shoemaker’s stall, then sickness and lewdness 
began ; at 8 I lost all [ learned at school; at 10 
I craved books and got but few, Geography I 
studied ; at 12 I wished to become a sea-captain, 
Gentleman’s servant, Preacher. or the world’s 
Missionary ; at 14 I was very sick. my life was 
despaired of 10 weeks; from 15 to 18 I became 
frantic for knowledge, to quit the Bench, to go to 
school, to sea, or somewhere ; at 20 1 ventured to 
leave my parents’ humble Cot; yet one was not 
I loved so dear—* my mother ;” I traveled to 
Edinburgh and joined a Religious, and Teetotal 
Society, saved a little money, touk a wife and 
sailed to New York—traveled up the Country to 
the State of “Iowa”—lived 6 years in Eldora, 
Hardin Co., paid $200 for a House and Lot, 
learned myself ‘‘ Phonetics,” and Phonographic 
Reporting, then sold the property for $20, and 
moved to Dubuque, 1861 ; my age was then 29, 
my wife is 36, we had 3 sons (we have now one 
Daughter in addition) ; being thrown out of work 
in Dabuque, and finding no employ at Phono- 
graphic writing. we became destitute, and driven 
to Inventing ; First, a ship-preserver ; second, a 
new Motive power Etc. I wrote to some friends 
in Canada—they sent us money to come ;—Then 
they left us among strangers destitute and sick ; 
and here we are in G—-— 28 months ; without 
any to care for us as they onght; yet we have 
dove nothing wrong. only we are very poor in 
this world’s goods ; half naked. half starving. I 
have a “ patent Right” for a new and useful life- 








preserver, called O———’s Polyzone Life-Pre- 
server ; intended to make floating more con- 
venient and safer on water; I can not start the 
manufacture, for I have no money to make one to 
show. I therefore, cannot sell the “ Right” for 
anything among these careful Motive people. I 
have.no work, for to work as people would have 
me here, would soon kill me—12 hours per day 
at Cobbling for 50 cts. They will not give me 
new work, nor work by the Piece; they tell me 
“they would rather employ singlemen for the 
sake of making profit out of their Board.” I 
suffer from a Chronic desease of the Liver and 
general Debility. 

Dear Sirs—I, also, have studied the science of 
Phrenology, but never made a public profession 
of it; a.Lady once gave me 25 cts. for reading 
her Talents and Character. I am determined if 
they sell me out this week for 3 months House 
Rent [$6 75] that I will dare to lecture on that 
Science, and charge the people for it—com- 
mencing something like as follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—Let us glance through 
the mirror of antiquity, and view the world in its 
novitiate; the foot prints of ages; the ual 
progression of Nations—and from thence learn 
the question we now propose to elucidate—Man 
know Thyself, Ete. 

I never did lecture publicly, but yet I never 
feared to do so ; providing I had time and chance 
to pre-arrange the discourse. I have, also, thought 
I might be of some use in that way in enlighten- 
ing my fellow-men—That you would do your best 
“ Sirs” to aid me in the start; and thus ameliorate 
our extreme destitution and suffering—is the sin- 
cere desire of Yours Truly. 

Ps. I send with this the size of all my Or- 
gans, as shown by Prof. I. N. D. 


[And this is the sort of stuff, and these the 
qualifications, to make a phrenologist! No won- 
der the people cry out “Humbug.” Not able to 
get his own living, he proposes to prey on the 
lives—or pockets—of others, and to bring his 
misfortunes to our door. We pity, but we can 
not re-create him. He needs, first of all, the con- 
solations of religious advice ; next, a medical or 
physiological prescription; then, to learn his 
phrenological excesses and deficiencies, and what 
he is best fitted to do. We can judge nothing 
by the marking of Prof. I. N. D.. who is, no 
doubt, simply another ignorant impostor. We 
advise the writer of that letter to go first to his 
spiritual adviser—his clergyman, if he has one, 
and if he has not, let him find one at once. This 
is the first step. Next, call on a sensible physi- 
cian, and make known the bodily conditions. 
Then apply to the selectmen of the town for 
advice as to what to do in the emergency. Wil- 
lingness on his part will enlist kindness in them, 
and they will save him from the necessity of 
prostituting a noble science to the base purposes 
of making money. It is the duty of the local 
authorities, both in Canada and in the States, to 
provide for those who are incompetent to provide 
for themselves. ] 


Ss eo 


Prayer.—In the very moment when thou pray- 
est, a treasure is laid up for thee in heaven. No 
Christian’s prayer falls back from the closed gates 
of heaven; each enters there like a messenger- 
dove; some bring back immediate visible an- 
swers ; but all enrich our store of blessings there, 
and all return to the heart with the fragrance of 
peace on them, from the holy place where they 
have been.— Gregory. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 





A 
ACQUISITIVENESS (9) Fr. 
desire of possession ; pro- 


tequixirité,— State 
or quality of being acquisitive ; 
pensity to acquire property.— Webster. 

The sentiment of property. and the propensity to provide 
for the future. Excessively developed, it grows into cupid- 
ity, whieh engenders a desire to appropriate the goods of 
another 
less prevented by internal or exterval motives, it vegene- 
rates into an irresistible impulse to theft.—Dr. Gali. 

A propensity to acquire, without determining either the 
objevt or m«nner of acquiring, and a desire for hoarding 
up and collecting : 
largely endowed with it never forget themselves, and in 
everything look for its usefulness; the objects they desire, 
however, and the means they take to acquire, whetner 
gaming, trade, industry, or theft, result from the influence 
of wll the other faculties.— Dr, Spurzheim. 


When developed to the very highest degree, un- 


it also produces selfishness, for those 


Location.—The organ of Acquisitiveness is sit- | 
uated on the side of the head at the point indicat- 
ed by its pumber (9) in the accompanying diagram. 
To find it »n the living head, take the middle of 
the top ~ the ear as a starting-point, and move 





Fic. 2.—AcQUIsITiveness oN THE SKULL. 


#e finger directly upward one inch, and then hor 
izontally forward the same distance, and it will 
rest upon the spot indicated by the figure 9 in the 





cut; but every student should, if possible, have 
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our new phrenological bust to guide him in learn- 
ing the location of the organs. On the skull, Ac- 
quisitiveness corresponds with the anterior infe- 
rior angle of the parietal bone (fig. 2, a). Figs: 
3 and 4 show how its development affects the form 
of the head as seen in front, giving greater width, 
when large, to this portion of the brain. 
PuystoGNomicaL Sign.—Persons noted for their 
love of gain and ability to acquire property are 
observed to have, as a general rule, massive noses, 
and it is believed that thickness of the nose above 
the wing (fig. 5, a) is the true facial sign of Ac- 
quisitiveness. The accompanying portrait of that 
celebrated millionaire Stephen Girard (fig. 6) fur- 
nishes capital illustrations of both the phrenolog- 
ical and the physiognomical developments we 
have described. The same signs are prominent in 
likenesses of the Rothschilds, Billy Gray, John 
Jacob Astor, and in the living faces of the men of 
our day who have made or are making fortunes. 
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Fie, 3. Fre. 4 
The noses of the Jews are generally thick as well 
as arched, and the arched or hawk nose has, not 
inaptly, been called the Commercial Nose ; though 
it is not in the form of the profile, as some have 
asserted, but in the thickness of 
the trunk, which almost invari- 
ably accompanies it, that the 
sigu of the trading or money- 
getting propensity resides. 

Dr. Redfield lays down two 
signs in the place of the one 
we have indicated — Love of 
Gain (b) and Economy (a), as 

a shown in the following outlioe 
(fig. 7). 

It is true that the disposition 
and ability to keep or save does 
not always accompany the de- 
sire to get. The negro, for in- 

Fie. 5. stance, loves to acquire, but is 
wastetul, and bas but little disposition to accu- 
mulate stores for future use. The same fact is 
illustrated in the American national character. 
We are a money-getting people, loving the golden 
gain which comes of trade, enterprise, and indus- 
iry. but, unlike the Eoglish, are extravagant aod 
wasteful to a proverb. We do not gather to hoard 
up, but to scatter again. If we get rich, it is not, 
ax a general rule, because we spend so little, but 
because we make so much. Practically, however, 
we prefer to consider Economy as one of the func- 
tions of Acquisitiveness, or one of the forms in 
which it manifests itself. 

Function.—Acquisitiveness prompts to acquire, 
to accumulate, to store our surplus, to make pro- 
vision for the future. It incites the farmer, the 
mechanic, the manufacturer, the merchant, and 
the professional man to diligence in their respec- 
tive callings, and is one of the sources of the 
comforts and elegancies of life. Its regular ac- 
tivity distinguishes civilized man from the savage. 
The latter is, in general, content with the satisfy- 





a 


ing of his present wants, while the former looks 
thoughtfully forward to the possible necessities 
of the future. Consuming but a portion of what 
he earns, the industrious and prudent citizen con- 





Fie. 6.—Sternen Grrarp, 


tributes to the national wealth, and leaves some- 
thing behind him for the benefit of posterity. 
The objects of Acquisitiveness may be various— 
in one, morey or lands; in another, books or works 
of art; in a third, old coins and other objects of 
antiquity, the propensity taking its direction from 
other faculties with which it is combined. 

Mr. Hurlbut, in his “ Essays on Human Rights 
and their Political Guaranties,” thus illustrates 
the natural action of this propensity : “ If a quan- 
tity of corn be thrown upon the ground within 
reach of a flock of fowls, each one will greedily 
devour all that is required to satisfy its appetite, 
but will go away without caring as to what re- 
mains, and without gathering up or secreting any- 
thing for future use. 

“If there shall be exposed to the reach of many 
of the tribes of squirrels certain nuts which they 
take ax food, you will observe that they will take 
not only for immediate consumption, but will 
carry to their nests a very considerable supply 
and hoard it up. 

“In the former case the animal has not an in- 
stinct to hoard, while in the latter this instinct 
exists. It is an innate propensity, and has nu de- 
pendence whatever upon the sagacity of the ani- 
mal. That sagacity may aid the 
animal in carrying this native 
desire into execution, but it does 
not call the desire into being. 
The propensity results from the 
avimal’s organization. It exists 
also in man as a native instinct, 
not dependent upon his intel- 
lectual preceptions for its origin, 
but only for its means of direc- 
ion aud gratification, ‘Man,’ 
says Lord Kaimes, ‘is a hoard- 
ing animal, having an appetite 
for storing up things of use.’ ” 

On this propensity is based the 

Fie. 7. right of property, a truth clearly 
stated by Chancellor Kent as follows : “‘ The sense 
of property is inherent in the human breast, and 
the gradual enlargement and cultivation of that 
sense, from its feeble form in the savage state to 
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its full vigor and maturity among polished na- 
tions, forms a very instructive portion in the his- 
tory of human society. Man was fitted and in- 
tended by the Author of his being for society and 
government, and for the acquisition and enjoy- 
ment of property. It is, to speak correctly, the 


law of his nature—and by obedience to this law 


he brings all his faculties into exercise, and is 
enabled to display the various and exalted pow- 
ers of the human mind.” 

PerveRSION.—The perversion of this propensity 
leads to an inordinate thirst for riches, and a sor- 
did, miserly disposition, the whole aim of life 
being to hoard, and the loss of property consider- 
ed the greatest of misfortunes. So strong is this 
feeling with some, that though wallowing in wealth 
they scarcely allow themselves the absolute nec- 
essaries of life. 

Mr. Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
becume immensely rich, and partially deranged 
on the subject of property. He was fearful lest 
he should come to want and die in a poor-house. 
His Acquisitiveness was evidently diseased. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New York, is said 
to have become painfully fearful of coming to 
want during the latter part of his life. 





Fre. 8.—A Miser. Fie. 9.—Liperat. 


Daniel Dancer. an English miser, who left £60,- 
000, slept for many years in an old sack to save 
the expense of bedding, and -never, even in the 
severest weather, allowed himself the luxury of a 
fire. He sustained life by begging, and literally 
died of starvation. 

The existence of this organ throws light on 
the tendency to steal, which some individuals, 
whose external circumstances place them far above 
temptation, manifest in a remarkable degree. In 
them it seems to be in a state of diseased activity, 
and not to be controlled by the moral and reflect- 
ing faculties. Dr. Gall mentions several cases of 
diseased affections of this organ. M. Kneisler, 
governor of the prison of Prague, spoke to him 
and Dr. Spurzheim about the wife of a rich mer- 


| chant, who stole continually from her husband in 


the most adroit manner, and who was at last shut 
up in a house of correction, which she had scarce- 
ly left, when she stole again, and was again con- 
fined. She was condemned to a third and longer 
imprisonment, and again commenced her opere- 
tions in the jail itself. At Copenhagen, Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim saw an incorrigible thief who some- 





times distributed the produce of his larcenies to 
the poor; and, in another place. a robber, who 
was in confinement for the seventh time, assured 
them, with sorrow, that he felt himself unable to 
act otherwise. He begged tobe detained in pris- 
on, aud to be provided with the means of sup- 
porting himself. 
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ADHESIVENESS (3).—See Friendship, which | 
name we prefer, and under which we shal! <lescribe the 
faculty. 

AGREEABLENESS (D).—The quality of pleasing; 
that quality which gives satisfaction or moderate pleasure 
to the mind or sense ; as an ugreeableness of manners ; there 
is an agreeableneés in the taste of certain fruits.— Webster. 

Persuasiveness ; pleasantness ; blandness; ability to 
please, conciliate, and win others.—0. S. Fowler. 

Location. —The organ of Agreeubleness is sit- 
uated in the upper edge of the forehead, at the 
point marked D in our diagram (fig. 1). It lies 
directly over the inner angle of the eye and about 
two inches above the ridge of the eyebrow. Itis 
apt to be marked by a depression in the Ameri- 
can head ; but is prominent in the French. 


Fonction.—It imparts the ability to make one’s 
self acceptable to others, and to adopt a persua- 
sive and conciliatory mode of address and plea- 
sant manners. One who has it large can utter 
even the most unwelcome truths without giving 
offense ; and with large Imitation and Benevolence, 
to which it is closely allied in location, is sure to 
be a general favorite, especially if the social or- 
gans be large. 

ALBERT (le Grand), born 1193, died at Cologne, 1280. 
He taught philosopby at Cologne, Ratisbon, Strasbourg, 
and Paris, and in 1245 was appointed Bishop of Ratisbon 
by Pope Alexander IV. 

Albert was one of the most remarkzble of the 
learned men of the middle ages. He taught phys- 
iognomy or character-reading, but his system is 
merely a reproduction of those of Aristotle and 
other ancient writers. Heseems also to have had 
some ¢rude notions of Phrenolezy, for he drew a 
head on which he marked the location of the dif- 
ferent faculties, placing Common Sense or Per- 
ception in the anterior part of the forehead or in 
the first cerebral cavity or lobe ; Understanding 
or Reason, in the second cavity ; and the Propel- 
ling Powers, in the third cavity. 

ALIMENTIVENESS (8)— Fr. Alimentivité.— A 
word invented by phrenologists to denote the organ which 
communicates the pleasure that arises from eating and 
drinking.— Webster. 

I confine the power of this organ to the mere desire to 
feed, in the same way as the cerebellum to physical love 
or Amativeness, considering these, like all other propen- 
sities, as blind and deprived of intellect.—Spurzheim. 

The organ of the propensity to eat and drink, of the 
sensations of hunger and thirst, and perhaps also of the 
sense of taste.— Combe. 

Location.—It is situated. as may be seen by 
reference to our diagram (fig. 1), immediately in 
front of the upper part of the ear (8). In the 
brain it occupies the anterior convolutions of the 
middle lobe, and externally corresponds with the 
anterior part of the temporal bone. To findit on 
the living head, take the upward and forward 
junction of the ear with the head as the starting- 
point, and draw a line half an inch forward, in- 
clining a little downward, and you will be upon 
it. It lies nearly parallel with the zygomatic 
arch, which is often rendered prominent by it, 
when large, but the distance of the arch from the 
proper walls of the skull is variable, and it there- 
fore furnishes no certain guide. The temporal 
muscle also opposes an obstacle to a correct judg- 
ment of its degree of development, but may itself 
be taken as a sign of character in relation to this 
propensity, as it is almost always large in connec- 
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tion with large Alimentiveness, and its lower part 
is pushed outward, making it appear as if lying 
ona pyremidal instead of a vertical-sided cranium. 

PuysiocsomicaL Siens —In addition to the size 
and strength of the temporal muscle, and the 
broadness of the head on and above the zygomatic 
arch already alluded to, we find accompanying 
large Alimentiveness @ greater or less enlarge- 





ment of the lower part of the cheeks, as shown in 
fig. 10, and sometimes, when excessive, resulting 
in an overlapping of flabby integument, which 
gives a gross animal look to the face. Fig. 11 
shows-these signs small. 

Fonction.—The function of this propensity is 
to prompt us to select food and to take nourish- 
ment. Its action creates the sensations of hunger 
and thirst, and when unperverted. and the stomach 
in a healthy condition, furnishes a sure guide as 
to the quality and quantity of food necessary for 
the purposes of nutrition and health. 

Perversion.—Perverted Alimentiveness leads 
to gluttony and drunkenness, to the use of con- 
diments, coffee, tea, tobacco, and other unnatural 
stimulants, such as opium, arsenic, morphine, and 
through these to disease, suffering, and death. 
The following instance of excessive or morbid 
Alimentiveness is related in the Journal dela So- 
ciété Phrénologique de Paris. 

The case is that of a woman called Denise, of 
whom the Journal thus speaks: “In infency she 
exhausted the milk of all her nurses, and ate four 





Fie. 11.—Ma. ——. 
times more than other children of the same age. 
At school she devoured the bread of all the schol- 
ars ; and in the Saltpétriére it was found impossible 
to satisfy her habitual appetite with less than eight 
or ten pounds of bread daily. Nevertheless, she 
there experienced, two or three times a month, | 
great attacks of hunger (grandes faims), during 

which she devoured twenty-four pounds of bread. / 
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If, during these fits, any obstacle was opposed to 
the gratification of her imperious desire, she be- 
cime eo furious that she used to bite her clothes, 
and even hands, and did not recover her reason 
till hunger was completely satisfied. Being vue 





fi 
Fro. 12.—Catuanine II. or Rvussta. 


day in the kitchen of a rich family, when a din- 
ner-party was expected, she devoured, in a very 
Few minutes, the soup intended for ticen u quests, 
On another 
occasion she drank all the coffee prepared for 
SEVENTY-FIve of her companions in the Salpé- 
triére! Her skull is small ; the region of the pro- 
peusities predominates ; and the organ of Alimen- 
largely developed. Many similar 
instances of voracity are recorded by medical 


” 


along with twelve pounds of bread ! 


tiveness is 


writers 
ANMATIVENESS or LOVE (1)—Fr. Amour Phy- 
sique.—In Phrenology, an organ which is supposed to 
influence sexual desire ; prop-nsity to love.— Webster, 
I constantly insist upon the importance of adopting titles 


which do not designate determinate actions, Physical 
love Indicates a more gene-al »pplicatin than the love or 
instint of propagation, but the instinct or desire is no 
more physical than the love of offspring, or self love, or 
the love of glory, ete. I therefore prefer the name Ama- 


tiveness, — 


This faculty gives rise to the sexual feeling.— Combe. 


Spursheim, 





Fra. 18.—Neur. Gwrsyx 
Loc ytios.—The organ of this propensity is sit- 
nated on the base of the back-head, at the top of 


the neck, as shown in the diagram (fig. 1) at 1. 
To find it, feel on the middle line toward the base 


~ 











of the skull at the back part of the head and you 
will find a small bony projection called the occi- 
pital process. Below this point, and between two 
similar protuberances (the mastoid processes) be- 
hind the bottom of the ears, lies the organ in 
question. Its size is indicated by the extension 
of the occipital swellings backward and inward 
of the mastoid processes, and downward from the 
occipital spinal process, When it is large, the 
neck at those parts between the ears is thick, and 
it gives a round expansion to the nape of the 
neck, as shown in fig. 15. Its place on the skull 
may be seen at c, fig. 14, where it is shown very 
large. 

PuystognomicaL Siens.— A large cerebellum 
and full neck are usually accompanied by a prom- 
inent if not massive chin, indicative of the strength 
of circulation, vital stamina, and ardor of passion 
which we naturally expect to find in persons thus 
characterized. One of the physiognomical signs 
of Love, then, is the anterior projection of the 
chin proper and the breadth of the lower jaw be- 
low the molar teeth. Both this sign and the cor- 
responding phrenological organ were enormous 
in Aaron Burr, and his character is well known to 
have corresponded with these developments. Our 
portrait of Catharine II. of Russia (fig. 12) also 
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Fie. 14.—AMATIVENESS ON THE SKULL. 


Another and an un- 
failing sign is the breadth, fullness, and redness 
of the lips (fig. 13). The action of Love on the 
chin, constituting what may be called its natural 
language. consists in throwing it forward as in 
fig. 17, or sidewise, as in fig. 18, the former move- 
ment being the more natural to woman and the 
latter to man. These movements of the chin are 
accompanied by a slight parting and considerable 
humidity of the lips. 


shows it largely developed. 


Funcrion.—The function or use of this organ is 
to manifest the sexual feeling. There is no phre- 





nological organ of more importance, or which has | 


a greater influence upon human character and 
buman destiny, or the bearings and relations of 
which are more extensive. It increases greatly 
in size and becomes active at the age of puberty. 
In males, it nearly doubles in size between the 
ages of ten and twenty, and the feelings and emo- 
tions dependent upon it undergo a corresponding 
change. before were 
viewed with comparative indifference, now seem 
Their forms seem 
the perf@ction of grace, their faces all but divine, 
their voices enchanting, and their smiles bewitch- 


The gentler sex. which 


invested with every charm 





ing beyond expression. The fair ones at the same 
period are conscious of similar feelings, and both 
sexes discover that their greatest bliss is in each 
other’s society. 

Dr. Spurzheim, speaking of this propensity, 
says: “Its influence in society is immense. It 
may excite various feelings, such as combative- 
ness, adhesiveness, and destructiveness, inspire 
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Fie. 15.—Lares. Fie. 16.—Smar. 


timid persons with great moral courage, and at 
other times and under different circumstances 
mitigates our nature, and increases the mutual 
regards of the sexes toward each other. The 
cock shows benevolence to hens ; in general, the 
males are milder to females than to individuals of 
their own sex, avd so are men more kind and 
generous toward women than toward other men 
Fathers are commonly more attached to daugh- 
ters than to sons, and mothers are often prepos- 
sessed in favor of their sons. Female servants 
frequently show greater attention to young boys 
than to girls. The attraction of sexes toward 
each other is involuntary, and society improves, 
if both sexes meet.” 


Perversion.—The abuse and disorderly satis- 
faction of this organ is fraught with innumerable 
evils, physical, intellectual, and moral, destroy- 
ing the health of the body and debasing the tone 
of the mind ; thus undermining the very founda- 
tions of human society ; and so great is the influ- 


ence of the amative propensity, that only the full 
development and proper activity of the higher 
intellectual faculties and the moral sentiments is 
sufficient to hold it in due subjection and make it 
duly subservient to the great ends for which it 
was bestowed 





Fra. 18. 


AMBITION—Lat. Ambitio.—A going around, esve 
cially of candidates for office at Rome to 8 licit votes, from 
ambire, to go around ; bence des're for office or honor; an 
eazer and sometimes inordinate desire for preferment, 
honor, superiori'y, or power.— Webster. 

Cromwell, I charge thee fling away embition ; 
By that the angels fe!l.—Shakspeare. 

An effect of great activity of the Love of Approbation ap- 

plied to things of importance. —Spurzheim. 


We shal! speak further of this desire or passion 
under the bead of Approbativeness, which is the 
fundamental faculty to which it is clearly refer- 
able. 
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THE BLACK AND THE BLUE. 


Hene’s a health to the lassie with merry black eyes, 
Here’s a health to the laddie with blue ones ; 

And here’s to first love as it sparkles and flies, 
And here’s to the hearts that are true ones. 

Oh, yes! to the hearts that are tender and true, 
With affection that nothing can smother— 

To the eyes of the one that are brilliant and blue, 
And the merry black eyes of the other. 

Now mind you, my laddie, whose eyes are so blue, 
That, however the Graces invite you, 

There’s nothing for you in this world that will do 
But a pair of black eyes to delight you. 

And mind you, my lassie, whose eyes are so bl «ck, 
In a pair of blue eyes to discover 

That light of affection you never should lack, 
And you'll always be true to your lover. 

Long, long shall your eyes sparkle back with a kiss, 
To the eyvs that live but to behold you; 

Long, long shall the charm of your mutual bliss 
In a heaven of splendor enfold you. 

For this is the thought of a pdet full wise— 
Of a poct whose thoughts are true ones: 

That to look on a pair of merry black eyes 
Is the life of a pair of bright blue ones. 
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THE PACE, 
IN HEALTH AND IN DISEASE. 


[Ir is gratifying to note the fact that physicians 
are taking up the study of Physiognomy, and ap- 
plying the “sigas” to discovery of disease. The 
American Homeopathic Review, of recent date, 
has the following. which we trust will lead to 
still further analysis and discussion :] 

Diaenostic INvications oF THE Face*—sy C. 
G. Rave. M.D. —The face of a patient tells a long 
story, and it will be well for the student to ob- 
serve closely its features, expressions, color, and 
temperature. The experienced physician reads 
on it not only the degree of severity of an attack, 
but often, also, its whole general nature. But 
this must be learned by practice. There are fine 
shades which can not well be described, but 
which, nevertheless, stamp upon the whole a 
peculiar character. I shall try to collect and 
delineate in rough outlines what you will have 
to fill up at a later time by your own observation 
and experience. 

Tue Aspect or THE Face.—a. A delicate ap- 
pearance, with long fringed eyelashes, often 
serves to point out the tubercular diathesis. 6. 
The thickened ale nasi [wings of the nose] and 
upper lip of scrofula are most marked in child- 
hood. c. The pallor of anemia is very import- 
ant ; it is waxy in chlorosis, and pasty in diseases 
of the kidneys. d. A puffy appearance about 
the eyelids, along with anemia, is very general!y 
the indication e. A bloated, 
blotehy, face generally indicates irregular habits 
of living. jf. The features undergo remarkable 
changes in erysipelas, parotitis, facial paralysis, 
etc. g. A sunken face indicates exhaustion, 
either from too great exertion, loss of sleep, want 
of nourishment, profuse diarrhea, or disturbed 
digestion. If you find it at the beginning of a 
disease, without previous weakening causes, it 
denotes a severe illness. If it sets in suddenly 
during a disease, without chill or spasm, by which 


of albuminuria, 





* A lecture delivered before the Homeopathic Medical 
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it might be caused, it is a sign of extreme ex- 
haustion or metastasis, mortification or apoplexia 
nervosa. h. The Hippocratic face is character- 
ized in the following way: the skin upon the 
forehead is tense, dry, or covered with cold per- 
spiration; the temporal regions are sunken, the 
eyelids are pale and hang down. eyes are dull, 
without luster, turned upward and sunken; the 
als nasi are pinched together, and the nose very 
pointed ; the malar bones stick out, and the 
cheeks are sunken and wrinkled; the ears ap- 
pear to be drawn in and are cold, the lips are 
pale, livid; the lower jaw sinks down, and the 
mouth is open. It is always a sign of extreme 
prostration of vital powers, and is found in 
cholera, in mortification, during the death strug- 
gle. i. A wrinkled face is natural in old age, 
but in children it is a sign of imperfect nutrition, 
and is found in consequence of exhausting diar- 
rhea and atrophy. 

The linea ophthalmozygomatica, is a line or fold 
commencing at the inner canthus of the eye, run- 
ning toward the zygoma, where it ends. It shows 
momentarily when children cry, but becomes 
more permanent in children with affections of the 
brain. Its appearance in simple catarrh is said 
to indicate the setting in of whooping-cough. 

The linea nasa/is is a line or fold which com- 
mences at the upper part of the ale nasi, and 
runs toward the orbicularis oris [the sphincter of 
the mouth], forming a more or less perfect half 
circle. This line, if found in children, denotes 
abdominal diseases, especially inflammation of 
the bowels, also rachitis, scrofula, and atrophy. 
In grown persons it is said to have been observed 
as a concomitant symptom of albuminuria, ulcer 
and cancer of the stomach, and degenerations of 
the liver. 

The linea labialis is a line or feld which com- 
mences at the corner of the mouth and runs down 
toward the side of the chin, where it ends, and 
whereby the chin appears to be elongated. This 
line is said to be a characteristic sign in children 
of inflammatory or chronic diseases of the larynx 
and lungs. It has been found very marked in 
grown persons, who suffered with ulceration of 
the larynx and bronchial affections, attended 
with difficulty in breathing, and much mucous 
discharge. 

k. The risus sardonicus, a spasmodic distortion 
of the face, resembling a kind of laughing, is 
found in irritation and inflammation of the brain, 
in inflammation of the pericardium and dia- 
phragm, in irritations of the intestinal canal, 
even after mental excitement, fright, and depres- 
sion of spirits. 

THe EXPRESSION OF THE Face is in health the 
reflex of the mind, and in disease it has a distinct 
reference to the nervous system. In general I 
may say: a. A rigid, staring, stupid, troubled, 
but sometimes also a smiling countenance is found 
in affections of the brain and typhoid conditions. 
b An anxious, sad, and restless expression is 
found in lung and heart diseases; and, c. A 
morose, long-faced, and apathetic expression is 
found in abnormal disorders. 

Tue CoLor or THE Fact.—a. Redness, if habit- 
nal, denotes a tendency to gout and hamorrhoids, 
and is a sign of indulgence in spirituous liquors. 
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during dentition, and is also found in inflamma 
tion of the lungs. Bright, vivid redness is found 
in nervous diseases, hysteria, and tendency to 
hemorrhoids. Dark, purplish redness is found 
in congestion, and apoplectic and suffocative 
conditions. Redness, coming and going in spots, 
I have often found in brain diseases of little chil- 
dren. One-sided redness, with paleness and cold- 
ness on the other side, is an inflammation of the 
brain, according to Scheenlein, a sign of forma- 
tion of pus in that half of the brain which cor- 
responds with the red side of the face. One-sided 
redness is found also in diseases of the lungs, of 
the heart and abdomen. The circumscribed hec- 
tic flush is characteristic of phthisis. Redness of 
the cheeks, with a white ring around the ale nasi 
and the mouth, I have found in different exan- 
thematic fevers. 

Pa.eness.—Sudden paleness, especially around 
the mouth, is found in children with colic, spasms 
in the abdomen. Great paleness, alternating with 
flushes of redness, is found in inflammation of 
lungs and brain, also during dentition. A pale, 
peculiar, white, and wrickled face is found in 
children with chronic hydrocephalus. A sudden 
paleness after an inconsiderable limping in chil- 
dren, combined with great lassitude, is a sign of 
a lingering hip disease. Sudden paleness of the 
nose is in scarlet fever a bad sign; it denotes a 
metastasis to the brain ; during the peeling off, it 
is a forerunner of dropsy. Sudden paleness after 
a fall indicates concussion of the brain. Pale lips 
are characteristic of chlorosis. 

Buive Cotor or THe Face.—It is found in or- 
ganic diseases of the heart, especially dilatation 
of the ventricles and disorganization of the 
valves, whereby the oxygenization of the blood 
is interfered with. In the highest degree it exists 
in cyanosis. Blue face of new-born children is 
found after labor, with face-presentation, or if the 
navel-string was wound round the neck. If it 
lasts long after birth it denotes cyanosis. Livid 
grayish, lead color denotes deep-seated organic 
diseases, scirrhus, gangrene. 

Ye.LowisH Couor of the face is found mostly 
in diseases of the liver. A yellowish or brownish 
bridge over the nose indicates sepia. The yel- 
lowness of jaundice varies from a pale orange to 
a deep green yellow. There is a certain yellow- 
ness of the malignant aspect, which is distin- 
guished from jaundice by the pearly luster of 
the eyes. 

Tue TEMPERATURE OF THE }'ace.—a. Heat of 
the face is found in congestion of the head, in 
fevers, in inflammatory conditions, in coryza, and 
other different complaints. 6. Coldness of the 
face we find in chills, in spasms, exhaustion, in 
sickness of the stomach, in syncope. A deadly 
coldness in cholera, also in violent hysterical 
paroxysms. In inflammation of the lungs, cold- 
ness of the face is a bad sign of commencing 
suppuration. Sudden coldness of the face in 
scarlet fever indicates the near approach of death. 

> 

Heart anp Heap.—Notwithstanding the defer- 
ence man pays his intellect, he is governed more 
by his heart than his head. His reason may pro- 
nounce with a certainty that seems to imply an 
impossibility of mistake ; but, after all. bis heart 














will run away with the action. h 
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The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes Infinite, 
Of glo:ious dieans, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn It arose, 


Unfolding what no more might close.—Mre. Hemans. 





PRE-EXISTENCE. 





A seLier that all souls have existed from the 
beginning was common in our Saviour’s time, and 
was held and taught by many of the fathers of 
the Christian Church, among whom were Justin 
Martyr and Origen. Mede, in bis “ Mystery of 
Godliness,” combats the common belief of the 
creation of souls at the time the bodies are 
produced which they ure to animate, and advo- 
cates what he calls “the reasonable doctrine of 
pre-existence” as “a key to some of the main 
mysteries of Providence.” Sir Harry Vane is 
said by Burnet to have maintained this doctrine. 
Joseph Glanvil, rector of Bath, published a 
treatise showing the reasonableness of the belief. 

“In 1762, the Rev. Capel Berrow published ‘ A 
Pre-existent Lapse of Human Souls demonstra- 
ted ;’ and in the European Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1801, is a letter from Bishop Warburton to 
the author, in which M% says: ‘ The idea of a pre- 
existence has been espoused by many learned and 
ingenious men in every age, as bidding fair to 
resolve many difficulties.’ 

“Southey. in his published Letters, says: ‘I 
have a strong and lively faith in a state of con- 
tinued consciousness from this stage of existence, 
and that we shall recover the consciousness of 
some lower stages through which we may previous- 
ly have passed seems to me not improbable.’ 
Again : 
seems, of all others, the most benevolent; and 


‘The system of progressive existence 


all that we do understand is so wise and so good, 
and all we do, or do not, so perfectly and over- 
whelmingly wonderful, that the most benevolent 
system is the most probable.’ Traces of belief 
in this doctrine also occur in Wordsworth’s ‘Ode 
on the Intimation of Immortality in Childhood.’ 


“ Our birth ‘s bot a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that r‘ses in us, our life’s star, 
Has hat el-ewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar. 


“ Elsewhere, our metaphysical poet sings : 


“ My eyes are dim with childish tears, 
My heart i« idly surr'd ; 
For the same sound is in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


“Thos fares it stil! in our decay; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what time takes away, 
Than whet he leaves benind. 


“The notion enters more or leas into the ma- 
jority of Oriental creeds and philosophies, and 
found a believer in Plato: indeed.it is a doctrine 
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Platonic, that all knowledge is recollection. | 


“Hence, it bas been asked, whether it is not 
very possible, that previously to this life, the 
human sou! has passed through different phases of 
existence, and that it is destined to pass through 
many more before it arrives at its final rest. 
Thus, Pythagoras recollected his former self in 
the majestic person of a herald named Athalides ; 
Eupborbus, the Trojan ; and others; and he even 
pointed out, in the temple of Juno, at Argos, the 
shield he used when he attacked Patroclus. 
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“ Milton, who imbibed from his college friend, 
Henry More, an early bias to the study of Plato, 
bints at the same opinion in his ‘Comus’ : 


“ The soul grows dotted by contagion, 
Imbods and imbrates, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Such are thos« thick and gloomy shacows damp, 
Om seen in eharnel vaul's and sepulcbers, 
Lingering and silting by a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body that it loved, 


“In the first volume of Dodsley’s ‘ Miscella- 
neous Poems’ is a poem in Miltonic blank verse, 
entitled ‘Pre-existence.’ Gray called it ‘non- 
sense in all her attitudes ;’ but it contains some 
fine things in the midst of a great deal of wild 
turgidity. (Atlas, May 28, 1859.) 

“In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 93, 
New Series, this ‘Sentiment of Pre-existence’ is 
stated to have been first described by Sir Walter 
Scott: this may be correct as to the expression, 
but not as to the phenomenon to which it is 
applied, as we have already shown. Scott, it 
will be remembered, was highly susceptible upon 
psychological matters. The description is thrown 
into the mouth of Henry Bertram on his return to 
Ellangowan Castle: ‘How often,’ he says, ‘do 
we find ourselves in society which we have never 
before met, and yet feel impressed with a mys- 
terious and ill-defined consciousness that neither 
the scene, the speakers, nor the subject are en- 
tirely new; nay, feel as if we could anticipate 
that part of the conversation which has not yet 
taken place !’ 

““We find the following entry in Scott's diary, 
under the date February 17, 1828: 

“T can not, [ am sure, tell if it is worth marking 
down, that yesterday, at dinner-time, I was strong- 
ly haunted by what [ would call the sense of pre- 
existence, in a confirmed idea that nothing which 
passed was said for the first time ; that the same 
topics had been discussed, and the same persons 
had stated the same opinions on them. . . rhe 
sensation was so strong as to resemble what is 
called a mirage in the desert, or a calentnure on 
board a ship. It was very distressing yes- 
terday, and brought to my mind the fancies of 
Bishop Berkely about an ideal world. There 
was a vile sense of want of reality in all I did 
and said —Lockhart’s Life of Scott. 

“It appears from a passage in the ‘ Wool- 
gatherer,’ a tale by James Hogg, that that extra- 
ordinary son of genius was occasionally conscious 
of the same feeling. 

“Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his * Godolphin,’ thus 
notices this day-dream : 

“ How strange it is that at times a feeling comes 
over us, a8 we gaze upon certain places, which 
associates the scene either with some dia remem- 
bered and dream-like images of the Past, or with 
a prophetic and fearful omen of the future! 
Every one bas known a similar strange. indistinct 
feeling, at certain times and places, and with a 
similar inability to trace the cause. 

“ Elsewhere the same writer describes the same 
feeling of reminiscence as ‘that strange kind of 
inner and spiritual memory which often recalls to 
us places and persons we have never seen before, 
and which Platonists would resolve to be the un- 
quenched and struggling consciousness of a for- 
mer life.’ 

“In fewer words, the feeling may be described 
as seeing and hearing, apparently for the first 
time, what we have seen or heard before, though 
our reason assures us of the contrary. Can any- 
thing be more expressive of the sameness of 
human existence? 
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“ Moreover something is, or seems, 
That teaches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
OF something felt, bke something here ; 
Of something done, | know not where— 
Such as no langu>ge may declare.— Tennyson, 

“Mr. Dickens, in his ‘ Pictures from Italy,’ 
mentions this instance on his first sight of Fer- 
rara: 

“On the foreground was a group of silent 
peasant girls, leaning over the parapet of a little 
bridge, looking now up at the sky, now down 
into the water; in the distance a deep bell; the 
shadow of approaching night on everything. If 
I had been murdered there on some former life I 
could not have seemed to remember the place 
more thoroughly, or with more emphatic chilling 
of the blood; and the real remembrance of it 
acquired in that minute is so strengthened by the 
imaginary recollection, that I hardly think I could 
dorget it.” 

Dr. Wigan, in a curious and original book en- 
titled “ Duality of Mind,” adduces the impression 
of pre-existence as an evidence in favor of the 
double structure of the mind, corresponding with 
the duplicity of the brain. He says: 

“*It isasudden feeling. as if the scene we have 
just witnessed (although from the very nature of 
things it could never have been seen before) had 
been present to our eyes on a former occasion, 
when the very same speakers, seated in the very 
same positions, uttered the same sentiments in 
the same words—the postures, the expression of 
countenance, the gestures, the tone of voice, all 
seem to be remembered, and to be now attracting 
attention for the second time : never is it supposed 
to be the third time. This delusion,’ pursues the 
writer, ‘occurs only when the mind has been ex- 
hausted by excitement, or is, from indispusition 
or any other cause. languid, and only slightly 
attentive to the conversation. The persuasion of 
the scene being a repetition. comes on when the 
attention has been roused by some accidental 
circumsta&ce, and we become, as the phrase is, 
wide awake. I believe the explanation to be 
this : only one brain has been used in the imme- 
diately preceding part of the scene; the other 
brain has been asleep, or in an analogous state 
nearly approaching it. When the attention of 
both brains is roused to the topic, :here is the 
same vague consciousness that the ideas have 
passed through the mind before, which takes 
place on re-perusing the page we had read while 
thinking on some other subject.’ ” 

Dr. Draper, who has treated this subject briefly 
in his “ Human Physiology,” thinks this explan- 
ation, even if correct so far as it goes, is at least 
imperfect. He says: 

“The difficulty in the way of this hypothesis 
lies in the fact that it offers no explanation of 
those cases in which we are perfectly persuaded 
that we have witnessed the thing more than once 
before. There are circumstances under which 
our mental operations are carried forward with 
wonderfal speed. Thus, a sudden sound which 
awakes us, or even a flash of lightning, which is 
over in a moment, may be incorporated or ex- 
panded into a long dream, diversified with a 
multitude of incidents, all appearing to follow 
one another in an appropriate order, and occu- 
pying, as we judge, a long time, yet all neces- 
sarily arising in an instantaneous manner, for we 
awake at the moment of the disturbance. Of 
the same kind is that remarkable deception rela- 
ted by those who have recovered from death by 
drowning, that in the last agony all the various 
events of their past lives, even of a trivial kind, 
have come rushing before them with miraculous 
clearness. Ment»! operations, therefore, both as 
regards old recollections and new suggestions, 
may take effect with marvelous rapidity, and if 
the sentiment of pre-existence is to be explained 
on the principle of the double action of the brain, 
it must likewise be dependent upon the fact here 
presented.” 
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BRAIN SPECTERS. 


Tue brain makes ghosts, both sleeping and 
waking A man was lying in troubled sleep, 
when a phantom with the cold hand of a corpse 
seized his right arm. Awaking in horror, he 
found upon his arm still the impression of the 
cold hand of the corpse, and it was only after 
reflecting that he had found the terrible appari- 
tion to be due to the deadening of his own left 
arm of a frosty night, which had subsequently 
grasped his right arm. This was a real ghost of 
the brain, which the awakening of the senses and 
the understanding explained. M. Gratiolet nar- 
rates a dream of his own, which is singularly 
illustrative of how the brain makes ghosts in 
Many years ago, when occupied in study- 
ing the organization of the brain, be prepared a 
great number of both human and animal brains. 
He carefully stripped off the membranes, and 
placed the brains in alcohol. Such were his 
daily occupations, when one night he thought he 
had taken out his own brain from his own skull. 
He stripped it of its membranes. He put it into 
alcohol, and then he fancied he took his brain out 
of the alcohol and replaced it in his skull. But, 
contracted by the action of the spirit, it was 
much reduced in size and did not at all fill up 
the skull. He felt it shuffling about in his head. 
This feeling threw him into such a perplexity 
that he awoke with a start, as if from a night- 
mare. M. Gratiolet, every time that he prepared 
the brain of a man, must have felt that his own 
resembled it. This impression awakening in a 
brain imperfectly asleep, while neither the senses 
nor the judgment were active, the physiologist 
carried on an operation in his sleep, which prob- 
ably had often occurred to his fancy when at his 
work, and which had then been summarily dis- 
missed very frequently. A pursuit which had at 
last become one of routine, and the association 
of himself with his study, explain the bizarre and 
ghastly dream of M.Gratiolet. A sensation from 
the gripe of a cold hand, misinterpreted by the 
imagination acting without the aid of the discern- 
ing faculties, accounts for the ghastly vision of 
the other sleeper. 


sleep. 
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Tue INFLUENCE oF TRE Eys.—Lichtenstein says 
the African hunters avail themselves of the cir- 
cumstance that the lion does not attempt to spring 
upon his prey until he has measured the ground, 
and has reached the distance of ten or twelve 
paces, when he lies crouching on the ground, 
gathering himself up for the effort. The hunters. 
he says, make it a rule never to fire on the lion 
until he lies down at this short distance, so that 
they can aim directly at his head with the most 
perfect certainty. If one meets a lion, his only 
safety is to stand still, though the animal crouches 
to make his spring ; that spring will not be haz- 
arded if the man remain motionless and look him 
steadfastly in the eyes. The animal hesitates, 
rises, slowly retreats some steps, looks earnestly 
about him—lies down—again retreats, till, getting 
by degrees quite out of the magic circle of man’s 
influence, he takes flight in the utmost haste. 


Never condemn your neighbor unheard ; there~ 


are always two ways of telling a story. 


- 


| religious newspapers. 





Pbhosiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the varfous phenomena o 
life. —Onbanis, 








HOW TO KILL MINISTERS. 





Tus interesting process is described very 
clearly in the Zion’s Herald -one of our sensible 
It is as follows: 

Make them preach in badly ventilated rooms 
where there is a great crowd constantly exhaling 
carbonic acid gas. The preacher must inhale a 
portion of this slow but deadly poison, and under 
circumstances when his lungs, perhaps unduly 
excited and over-tasked, are in a condition to be 
easily and greatly affected by it. Many churches 
have wondered why God should cut short the 
days of promising and useful preachers by an 
early death. The records of eternity will, doubt- 
less, show that many a faithful watchman has 
fallen before his time, his health and constitution 
having been gradually destroyed by the poison 
inhaled while preaching in badly ventilated 
rooms. Such rooms are found to-day all over 


the country, where there are small churches and | 


vestries with doors and windows closed during 
religious services, with no other means of ventila- 
tion. While seeking the salvation of souls, the 
health and well-being of our bodies should not be 
unthought of. While poisoning your preacher 
with bad air, you are also poisoning yourselves 
and all associated with you, especially those who 
speak. pray, or sing in such places. Great care 
should be taken to guard against this evil. Sex- 
tons should understand this subject thoroughly, 
and see that the churches and vestries under their 
care are kept well ventilated. 

[Is it not as sinful to violate God’s physical 
laws as His moral laws? and is it not as wicked 
to commit suicide in this as in any other way 7] 

Preachers may inhale a deadly and not very 
slow poison by speaking at funerals while stand- 
ing over or near a corpse from which more or less 
effluvia rises and spreads in the surrounding air, 
especially when a current of air passes from the 
coffin to the speaker. Great care should be taken 
to guard against the danger which may exist 
under such circumstances. A little more knowl- 
edge on this subject diffused among the people 
would greatly change existing customs, at least 
in many places. 

You can kill your preacher, bis saintly wife, or 
some of bis little children by requiring them to 
live in badly located parsonages. Locate your 
parsonage near a grave-yard, over a damp cellar, 
by the side of low. wet land, or near a place of 
stagnant water, whence nnowholesome vapors 
rise to fill the sleeping-rooms, to damp the clothes 
in the wardrobe, or cover things near the floor 
with mold. All parsonages are not so placed. 
but some are, and not a year passes over them 
without more or less of sickn@8s, often death. It 
will cost the society a few dollars less every year 
to have the preacher’s family live in such a place 
than it would to have them live in a suitable house 
in a healthy locality. Itis, we presume, more the 
want of knowledge in regard to sanitary laws 
than a love of money that is killing or ruining the 
health of preachers, or some members of their 
families. 

We appeal to the conscience and to the good 
sense of every one. if it is not wrong. cruel, unjust. 
and impolitic to kill or break down the health of 
preachers and their families in any of the above 
ways? We call the attention of all to the subject. 
Do not kill your preacher: do not expose him or 
his unnecessarily to any of the above-named or 
suggested evils. Put him into a healthy locality, 
into a suitable honse, where you would be per- 
fectly willing to live yourselves. [Give him a 
garden to work in, and the wife and children 
ground for flowers, etc.) Thoroughly ventilate 
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your church and vestry during the week, and 
have some means to relieve him and the audience 
from close, bad, poisonous air while he is preach- 
ing, praying. or exhorting men to be reconciled 
to God. Make it a matter of conscience as well 
as prudent judgment. The preacher himself 
should have an eye to these things. and make a 
proper regard for the health of himself and family 
one of the cardinal Christian virtues. 


[Yes ; if the preacher be in good health, good 
spirits, with a few dollars in his pocket, he will 
preach all the more vigorously and acceptably— 
“poor pay, poor preach.” If he be ill, jaundiced, 
or dyspeptic, he will give you jaundiced or dys- 
peptic discourses ; scolding you roundly for your 
short-comings—and perhaps consigning you be- 
yond the reach of mercy. But if he be happy, he 
wil! try to make you so. 

Again, a clergyman needs more bodily exercise 
than he gets. Shut up in his study week-days, 
drinking strong tea and coffee, in this country 
—wine or beer, in the old country—addicted to 
tobacco, condiments, and highly seasoned food, 
with more or less night-work, and three or four 
sermons a week, is enough to break down any 
constitution. It would be a capital investment 
for every congregation to present its pastor with 
a horse, saddle, bridle, stable and fodder for the 
same, on condition that he should ride at least 
thrice a week, not less than ten miles at a time. 
This would give the necessary exercise, shake 
him up, improve digestion, increase circulation, 
and give a healthy tone to the whole man—body 
and brain. Do this, and avoid all narcotics, 
patent medicines, stimulants, and God would 
amply bless the good effort.] 
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TEMPERATURE OF THE SEXES. 


RECENTLY. ata meeting of one of the sections 
of the British Association, Dr. Divy, in a short 
paper, gave the results of some experiments he 
had made as to the relative temperature of the 
two sexes. The theory of Aristotle, that a man 
possessed more warmth than a woman, had been 
disputed ; and it had been held by some, as the 
result of modern research, that the temperature 
of women was slightly superior to that of men. 
Notwithstanding this, however, from such obser- 
vations as he had been able to ntake, he con- 
sidered the early opinion the more correct. Tak- 
ing the average, it appeared that the temperature 
of males and females was 10.58 to 10.13. He 
had more recently made some additional observa- 
tions, using a thermometer of great delicacy, and 
taking for the purpose of his experiments six 
persons, three men and three women, all in good 
health. 

The result was that the temperature in the case 
of the men varied between 99 and 993 ; that of a 
woman was between 97} and 98. An examina- 


tion of other animals gave a still somewhat high- . 


er temperature for the male than the female, six 
fowls showing the proportion of 108.33 for the 
former to 107.79 for the latter. The President 
thought that whatever difference of opinion there 
might be with respect to the accuracy of the 
autbor’s conclusion, all would agree, he was sure, 
that men were more warm-hearted. [Hear, hear, 
and cheers.] Dr. Ransom asked, whether Dr 
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Davy had made any experiments as to the power 
of resisting variation of temperature in the sexes, 
and whether he had noticed any connection be- 
tween that and the usual average temperature ; 
if males consumed more carbonic acid, were they 
able to resist alternations of temperature better 
than females? 

No doubt men were more exposed to influence 
of weather in their various avocations ; but, on 
the other hand, he believed it was a matter of 
observation, that females did not clothe them- 
selves so warmly as men. Dr. Davy said the 
probability was that women did not resist cold 
so well as men, and that the greater the strength 
and energy, the larger the quantity of blood 
flowing, the greater would be the power of re- 
sistance. Generally speaking, he believed that 
women suffered more from cold than men, and 
really required a warmer dress than men. Dr. 
Haydon remarked that the conclusion to which 
the lecturer arrived was only a verification of 
what a priori reasoning would have led to, from 
the larger quantity of carbonic acid taken by 
men, and their probable larger consumption of 
sugar. The President said it was a matter of fact, 
and not of theory, that they were dealing with ; 
and if it were true that the amount of heat gener- 
ated in the case of a man was greater than with 
&® woman, there was a greater expenditure of heat 
with the male than the female. 


ll I 0 


Tue Homan Pctse.—The human pulse has in 
all ages been consulted as an index of health or 
It is a kind of dial within us, which 
gives us both the measure of time and of health. 
The pulse of a person in health beats about sev- 
enty strokes a minute, and the ordinary term of 
life is about seventy years. 


disease. 


In this seventy years 
the pulse of a temperate person beats two billion 
five hundred and seventy-four million four hun- 
dred and forty thousand times. If no actual dis- 
organization should happen, a drunken person 
might tive until bis pulse beat this number of 
times ; but by the constant stimulus of ardent 
spirits, or by pulse quickening food, the pulse 
becomes greatly accelerated. and the two billion 
five hundred and seventy-four million four hun- 
dred and forty thousand pulsations are performed 
in little more than half the ordinary term of 
human life, and life goes out in forty or forty-five 
years instead of seventy. This application of 
numbers is given to show that the acceleration of 
those forces diminishes the term of buman life 


How to Grow Beavtirvt.—Persons may out- 
grow disease and become healthy by proper 
attention to the laws of their physical constitu- 
tion. By moderate and daily exercise, men may 
become active and strong in limb and muscle 
But to grow beautiful,how? Age dims the luster 
of the eye and pales the roses on beanty’s cheek ; 
while crowsfeet, and furrows, and wrinkles, and 
lost teeth, and gray hairs, and bald head. and 
totering limbs, and limping, most sadly mar ‘he 
humen form divine. But dim as the eye is, pallid 
and sunken as may be the face of beauty, and 
frail and feeble that once strong, erect, and manly 
body. the immortal soul, just fledging its wings 





for its home in heaven, may look out through 
those faded windows as beautiful as the dew-drop 
of summer’s morning, as melting as the tears that 
glisten in affection’s eye-—by growing kindly, by 
cultivating sympathy with all human kind, by 
cherishing forbearance toward the follies and 
foibles of our race, and feeding, day by day, on 
that love to God and man which lifts us from the 
brute and makes us akin to angels. 


> Pe o—————- 


AIR POISON. 


Pror.e have often said that no difference can 
be detected in the analyzation of pure and im- 
pure air. This is one of the vulgar errors difficult 
to dislodge from the public mind. The fact is, 
the condensed air of a crowded room gives a 
deposit which, if allowed to remain for a few 
days. forms a solid, thick, glutinous mass, having 
a strong odor of animal matter. If examined by 
a microscope, it is seen to undergo a remarkable 
change. First of all, it is converted into a vege- 
table growth, and this is followed by the pro- 
duction of animalculew, a decisive proof that it 
must contain organic matter, else it could not 
nourish organic being. This was the result ar- 
rived at by Dr. Angus Smith, in his beautiful 
experiments on the air and water of towns in 
England, where he showed how the lungs and 
skin gave out organic matter, which in itself is 
rank poison, producing headache, sickness, fever, 
or epidemic, according to its strength. When, if 
“a few drops of air of a foul locality, introduced 
into the veins of a dog, can produce death, with 
the usual phenomena of typhus fever,” what in- 
calculable evil must it not produce on those 
buman beings who breathe it again and again, 
rendered fouler and less capable of sustaining 
life with every breath drawn? Such contamina- 
tion of air, and consequent hotbed of fever and 
epidemic, it is easily within the power of man to 
remove. Ventilation and cleanliness will do all, 
so far as the abolition of this evil goes, and ven- 
tilation and cleanliness are not miracles to be 
prayed for, but certain results of common obe- 
dience to the laws of God 


oe 


Lone Steep.— At the last sitting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, a paper was received from 
Dr. Blanchet on three curious cases of constitu- 
tional lethargic slumber. One of them was that 
of a lady twenty-four years of age, who, having 
slept for forty days at the age of eighteen, and 
fifty days at the age of twenty, during her honey- 
moon, at length had a fit of sleep which lasted 
nearly a whole year, from Easter Sunday, 1862, 
to March, 1863. During this long period a false 
fiont tooth bad to be taken out in order to intro- 
dace milk and broth into her mouth. This was 
her only food; she remained motionless, insensi- 
ble, and all her muscles were in a state of con- 


traction. Her pulse was low, her breathing 
scarcely perceptible; there was no evacuation, 
no leanness ; her complexion was florid and 


healthy. The other cases were exactly similar. 
Dr. Blanchet is of opinion that in such cases no 
stimulants or forced motion ought to be employed. 

[We think the application of the Turkish bath 
and the light gymnastics would bring such sleep- 
ers into consciousness. remove the causes of the 
fits, and put them in condition to enjoy the honey- 
moon in a more satisfactory manner. ] 
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On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in tne 
kuowledge of man,—Spurzheim. 





LOST RACES AND THEIR REMAINS. 


Hamitron Samira, in his ‘‘ Natural History of 
the Human Species,’’* has the following interest- 
ing account of certain abnormal or aberrant 
tribes, traces of which are found jn various parts 
of the world : 

**From the occasional destruction of whole 
tribes and races, which is sometimes caused, even 
in modern ages, by the sword, by contagious dis- 
eases, or by new modes of life, and the introduc- 
tion of vices before unknown, it is evident, that 
numerous populations of the human family have 
disappeared, without leaving a record of their an- 
cient existence. We may instance savages in the 
British Islands, who had flint knives, a kind of 
earthen pottery, and dwelt in caves. They were 
cotemporaneous with hyenas and lost species, 
for their bones are found in the same deposits ; 
consequently they are older than the Cynete, 
who preceded the other Celtic colonies in this 
island. 

‘** Continental Europe affords instances of sev- 
eral more, whose history is a blank, although 
there remain scattered families, with peculiar 
marks of distinction, in evidence of the anterior 
the same kind. 
Some, still extant, seem to have been objects of 


existence of communities of 


slander and persecution, under several successive 
social systems, denied the rights of common 


| humanity, without a comprehensible cause and 


even in defiance of the kindness which Christian 
pastors evinced for them. Others are still said 
to be untractable, notwithstanding the govern- 
ment endeavors to make them adopt the manners 
The with 
human bones, in Quercy, already mentioned, be- 


and duties of civilized life. caves, 


long to this class. Such are the Cagots of the 
southeast of France, by some asserted to derive 
their name from the contraction of Can-goth, be- 
cause they are a residue of the Goths, who, being 
anciently Arians, were held in detestation by 
their neighbors ; they were stigmatized as lepers, 
and refused entrance into church by the common 
doors, etc. This people, either an ancient resi- 
due, or latterly forced to a vagrant life, extended, 
under many different names, to Guienne, Bearn, 
Bretagne, and la Rochelle, being sometimes con- 
founded with Gipsies, although they were known 
before the arrival of the latter, and even enjoined 
not to appear abroad without the mark of a 
goat's foot sewed upon the outer garment. King 
Louis XVI. first ameliorated their condition, and 
the French revolution finally swept away all the 
remaining legal disabilities. 

‘*In the forests of ancient Dauphiny there 
exist also relics of another population, unrecord- 
ed in history, but commonly ascribed to a Sara- 
cen or Moorish origin, stragglers of those who 
invaded France in the seventh and eighth cen- 


turies, and were unable to escape. There were 


* Gould and Lincoln, Boston, 1859. 

+ There are recent accounts of this people, written by 
B:.ron Ramon. as well as ancient notices by Ochenartus, 
“ Vusconia Notitia,” Bel Forest, and Paul Merula. 
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may have belonged to the same stock, for they 
have no national affinities with any other people 
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Caucones in the Peloponnesus, Conconi (drinkers 
of horse blood), and Cheretani, in the Eastern 
Pyrenees; but they and the Almogavaries have 
been absorbed. 

**The Chuvash, still found scattered in the 
provinces of Kasan, Sembirsk, and Orenburg, in 
Russia, are a still more obscure race of men. 
They seem to be the remnant of a semi-brute 
population, which was scattered on the arrival 
of the more intellectual Caucasians. 
capacity. the Chuvashes are reported to be in- 
ferior even to the Ostiaks and Samoyedes. They 
live without taking the slightest notice of the 
world around them, in a condition little elevated 
above the orang-outang. While increase and 
activity is everywhere witnessed in their vicinity, 
they alone remain stationary; industry and 
civilization excite in them no desires, no wish to 
be partakers of prosperity ; none ever show in- 
clinations to barter, or to be stimulated by gain 
to increase the means of comfort or of personal 
happiness, still less to learn any trade. Their 
countenances are stupid, their habits incurably 
lazy, and their religion, for they have a worship, 
the most degrading idolatry. Their language is 
barbarously imperfect, and their manners and 
customs are still more revolting. The Assassins, 
Ansarie, Batenians, Dozzim, Laks, and Yezeedis 
of southwestern Asia, still persecuted, but not 
wholly exterminated, are tribes of primeval 
origin, variously mixed. 


In mental 


The Gipsies, Zingari, Sinde, may be of the 
same stock as the Tschinganes at the mouth of 
the Indus, who are themselves a tribe of mixed 
Oriental Negroes and Caucasians, and are like- 
wise connected with the Gungas or Indian 
Gipsies and Laubes of Africa, who may all be 
instanced as examples of the development of 
human beauty, whenever the typical races are 
crossed ; for, while this result is impressed on 
the whole of the Asiatic stems, the Laubes, 
dwelling in the Jaloff country, in western Africa, 
though of the Zingara race, are remarkably ugly 
and diminutive, probably because they are un- 
mixed even with the Negro tribes around them. 
In one characteristic they all unite, namely, to 
be, by predilection, wanderers without a home ; 
not graziers nor cattle-dealers, but tinkers and 
pilferers. Another outcast race, in Central Africa, 
are the Cumbrie Blacks. whose origin is still less 
known. Though they are considered to be 
genuine Negroes, they are not permitted to have 
a national existence, but are treated as slaves by 
all the other tribes in Yaouri and Engarski. 
This fact is sufficient to prove them of a distinct 
origin, and their present character to be superin- 
duced by the lust and lawlessness of conquest and 
oppression. 

“The Guanches, perhaps identical with the 
ancient inhabitants of Fernando Po, both sallow 
nations ; the first latterly, the second not yet 
extinct, appear on the skirts of Africa, as rem- 
nants of a race of tenants of the svil, before the 
expansion of the Negroes. 

The cannibal Ompizee of Madagascar, or copper- 
colored savages, who fed upon each other till 
they are nearly or perhaps now entirely destroyed, 


of the island. We may mention here the Ben- 
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derwars, a Joand tribe on the Nerbudda, who 
devour their aged and sick in honor of Kali; the 


| Ogres or Gholes of Rajahstan, known by the 





name of Rakshassas, Pisachas or Bhutas, Aghori. 
Mardikohrs, etc., feeders on human carrion, whose 
habits are already mentioned by Ctesias, and are 
still not entirely extinct. Other tribes there are, 
equally aberrant, almost as degraded in mind 
and form, but caused by the wretched conditions 
of their existence, or by an apathy of character, 
which no force of example or change of circum- 
stances seem to affect; such are the Samang 
Dwarfs of the Malayan mountains, and the black 
Inagta of the island of Lasso, whose stature 
seldom exceeds four feet eight inches. It will be 
an interesting object of consideration for anato- 
mists, who may be placed in favorable conditions 
for observation, to examine the brain of children 
belonging to these races in the fetus, and par- 
ticularly after birth, as it may be expected to 
display a still more imperfect state than that of 
a Negro infant.”’ 


np oe 
GLIMPSES OF AFRICA. 


An entertaining work entitled “ Savage Africa,” 
by W. Winwood Reade, has lately ..-en published, 
and we extract from it a few passiges, to give 
our readers some glimpses of the ‘lark land of 
Ethiopia : 

OUR FIRST LOOK. 

“T was glad enough when I heard the cry of 
‘Land ho!’ from the mast-head. In a short time 
I was looking at the continent of Africa. There 
was not much to see, it was true. A white surf 
on a barren shore. A cluster of trees. Two 
round hills, the Paps of the Cape de Verd ; and 
as suggestive of a feminine bust as the Cape itself 
of averdant promontory. But it was Africa, that 
land of adventure and romance; and I stood 
there for two hours, unable to draw my eyes 
away. 

THE KING OF ASHANTEE AND HIS WIVES. 

“The king of Ashantee is apparently an utter 
despot. There are, however, certain restraints 
upon his power, in the shape of a House of Lords, 
consisting of four nobles, and a House of Com- 


mons, called the Assembly of the Captains. In 





state affairs the king receives their opinions pri- 
vately, that his infallibility may not be doubted 
by the vulgar. 

“The most remarkable of the customs of Ash- 
antee, though not peculiar to that kingdom, be- 
ing almost universal in Africa, is the hereditary 
succession, which does not descend from father 
to son, but from the king to his brother, to his 
nephew, and so on. This is a legal illustration 
of the proverb, ‘It is a wise child that knows its 
own father.” When a daughter of the royal house 
bears a son, it is certain that he has the blood 
royal; but they reason that even queens may be 
frail, and that the offspring of the king’s wife 
may be possibly the begotten of a slave. 

“The king is forbidden by law to have more 
than three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
three wives. It is not known whether he is com- 
pelled to maintain that moderate number; but 
the fact is that almost all of these are plantation 
slaves: the connubial institution is very different 
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here from in England, and a wife is chosen rather 
for the strength of her limbs than for the softness 
of her features. 

LIVE VEHICLES. 

“The first sight which hud attracted my atten- 
tion when I landed at Bathurst, was the number 
of black policemen who strutted about, their 
staves in their hands, with airs of inexpressible 
pomposity. As they never told any one to move 
on, and as cooks in Africa are masculine, I was 
at a loss to understand for what purpose they had 
been organized. But it was explained to me. 
When officers are drunk, they ride home on the 
backs of constables. How touching are these 
provisions of nature! In winter a moss grows 
on the rocks of Lapland for the sustenance of the 
reindeer. In the dreary depths of the Sahara the 
traveler finds green oases and sparkling springs. 
So in this barbarous land, where there are 
neither cabs nor wheelbarrows, Providence has 
furnished policemen. [We might add that Africa 
is not the only country in which drunkards are 
“ carried off” by policemen. ] 

THE FIRST WHITE MAN. 

“Tt is one of the chief peculiarities of the 
Sierra Leone negro that he hates, with an intense 
and bitter hatred, the white man, to whom he 
owes everything. This Christian feeling is prop- 
agated even by the native teachers, for one is 
said to have explained our origin from the pulpit 
in the following manner : 

“*My breddren, you see white man bad too 
much, ugly too much, no good. You want sabby 
how man like dat come to lib in the world? 
Well, I tell you. Adam and Eye dey colored 
people, very hansum; lib in one beautiful gar- 
den. Dere dey hab all things dat be good. 
Plantains, yams, sweet potatoes, foo-foo pa/m 
wine—he-igh, too much! Den dey hab two chil- 
drum, Cain and Abel. Cain no like Abel's pa- 
laver; one day he kill’m. Den God angry, and 
he say Guin! Cain go hide bimself ; he tink bim 
berry cleber. Heigh-heigh! God say again 
Cain, you tink I no see you, you busb-nigger— 
eb? DenCain come out and be say, » Yes. massa, 
I lib here—what de matter. massa?’ Den God 
say in one big voice. like de tunder in de sky, 
‘Where’m broder Abel?’ Den Cain turn white 
all over with fear-- dat de first white man, bred- 
dren.’ ” 

—_——— <b o oo. 


ze f. R. Ww. 
Tne sweetest rose from our bouquet, my brother, 
Just given me, 
With earnest wishes for thy swift recov'ry, 
I send to thee. 
I scarcely knew how much I prized thy friendship, 
Dear brother mine, 
Till mute thy pen; nor <reamt thy feet were straying 
Toward life divine. 
Kind Heaven be praised, thy spirit passed net over, 
But back to lif: ; [friends 
Ah, joy! thou “still dost live” to bless with love thy 
And darling wife. 
* * * * * * * 
The muffled music of my harp 'rills faintly, 
And floats away— 
Good-bye, my darling brother !—rosebuds and love 
From Carrie Fay. 
Gatessuna, ILL. 
——— <> oo 
On a pretty girl’s saying to Leigh Hunt, “I’m 
very sad, you see,” he replied, “ Ob, no, you be- 
long to the other Jewish sect—-you are very fair, 
I see!” 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS 





THOMAS CLARE. 


PURTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHKENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 


A somewuat intimate personal acquaintance, 
for nearly twenty years, would enable us to de- 
scribe, in general terms, the character of this 
But our 
readers will expect of us a reason for the state- 


gentleman without the aid of science. 


ments which we make, rather than mere assertion, 
and we proceed to give it accordingly 
The likeness from which our portrait was 


engraved is a very fair representation of the | 


original, so far as it can be rendered in white 
and black 
and clear to the reader, we must put into words 


but to make the temperament plain 


what can not be expressed by these two colors. 
In the old nomenclature, the temperament of 
Mr. Clark would be described as the nervous 
sang‘tine, with a moderate degree of the bilious 
and lymphatic—the nervous having the ascen- 
In the modern terms, we should describe 
the temperament as the mental, with something 


dency. 


of the vital and motive. 

The complexion was light, and when the sub- 
ject was younger. quite florid ; the eye was blue, 
and the hair a light brown, approaching the 
auburn ; 
the whole make-up, thongh fairly balanced and 
healthful. was somewhat delicate in its texture, 
and very susceptible to mental impressions. 

Observe the features. That is a well-formed 
und an attractive head and face; the eyes are 
set well apart ; the nose is well formed ; the lips 
full and regular, and the forehead broad and 
high. Had his pursuits been less mental and 
less confining, but more out-door, with vigorous 
bodily exercises, his vital organs would have been 
lirger. and, consequently, his cheeks more full. 


' 


But it was a symmetrical, an intelligent, and a 


| 


| 


the skin fine, soft, and clear; while | 


CLARK, POST-OFFICE AGENT. 





handsome face—and it was a handsome character 
which made it so. 

The brain was large when compared with the 
body, but not disproportioned; and his very 
temperate habits and circumspect life kept him 
in a uniformly happy state of mind. The upper 
portion of the brain was especially large, the fore 
part prominent, and the back part full. He was 
a good observer, but a better thinker and planner. 
His kindnesses, integrity, faith, and devotion 
were leading qualities of mind; and his social 
nature, embracing love of home, friends, the 
young, and the opposite sex. were like those of a 
loving mother ; from whom he, no doubt, takes 
the cast of his organization. 

He was dignified and manly without austerity, 
firm and decided without obstinacy; generous, 
kindly, and obliging, but not wasteful or prodi- 
gal; devotional, but not bigoted; just, but not 
censorious ; trusting and believing, but not over- 
credulous ; eminently loving. but also chaste and 
refined in his affections; mirthful, jovial, and 
youthful, but not common, clownish, or coarse in 
remark or expression ; always gentle and polite, 
without affectation or pretension. He was more 
thoughtful than wordy, and more sensible than 
showy. 

Such a nature would not only bear acquuint- 
ance, but would grow in the esteem of all with 


, whom he should come in contact. The tendency 


of his mind being upward rather than downward, 
he was fortified against yielding to the common 
temptations of life, by bigh moral sentiment and 
a well-trained intellect. 

He would betray no trust, but protect, even 
with his life, interests placed in his keeping. He 
was indeed the right man in the right place, 
which all who knew him readily conceded. And 
here, to digress for a moment, we may state, that, 
as a body, our twenty-five thousand or more post- 








masters. and their hundred thousand clerks, are 
made up of our more intelligent and better class 
of men ; occasionally a rogue or a stupid gets in 
among them, but is soon weeded out by his 
superiors; and it is a source of real gratification 
to state these facts in favor of this most trusted 
class of our public servants. 

To till any place in the post-office department 
acceptably, the candidate must be reasonably 
intelligent and honest beyond question ; he must 
also be prompt to act, as regular as a clock, with 
a kindly, obliging, and polite disposition. A 
genial postmaster or clerk may become, with 
little or no effort on his part, the most popular of 
our citizens. 

The subject of our sketch embodied in himself 
all these qualities, and would have grown into a 
position ere long of the highest responsibility. 

The following biographical sketch was kindly 
contributed, by his physician, Dr. E. H. Dixon, of 
this city, and is a just tribute to departed worth. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The late Thomas Clark, whose integrity and 
manly character have for so many years endeared 
him to the publishers and the general business 
community of this city, as Superintendent of the 
Newspaper Department of the New York Post- 
office, and who was killed by the carelessness of 
the switch-tender on the Erie Railroad on No- 
vember 6th, causing the engine to be precipitated 
down a steep embankment at a sudden turn of 
the road, at Cochecton, was personally so much 
beloved by us all, that I am confident the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory from one who was for 
many years intimately acquainted with him, and 
fully appreciated his character, will be acceptable 
to your readers. 

“ Thomas Clark, late Superintendent of the Post- 
office Newspaper Department, was born in the 
year 1824, at the village of Argyle, Washington 
Co..N. ¥. His early years were spent as those 
of most boys in rural districts usually are, in such 
domestic duties as were required of him in a 
family of brothers and sisters early left without 
the care of a father. He was naturally of a very 
loving and affectionate nature. The excellent 
and beloved Dr. Gillis, of Argyle, and his wife, 
became so attached to him, that he went to live 
with the family on their removal to North Prairie, 
Ill., where they now reside. This attachment 


continued in manbood, and he always spoke of 
them and wrote to them as a second father and 
mother. He came to this city before his fifteenth 
year. He must very early have felt a large 
measure of that responsibility that so eminently 
cbaracterized him in later years in his arduous 
public duties. We have never been more impres- 
sed by auy narrative than we were by the earnest- 
ness with which. during a ride we once took with 
him, he explained his feelings when he discovered 
the full measure of his duty toward a mother he 
revered, and who loved him with surpassing 
tenderness. 

Those who only knew him in his public capac- 
ity can form no idea of the depth and tenacity of 
his affections; ovce admitted to his confidence 
and esteem, and nothing would shake his friend- 
ship. His duty. whether domestic or public, was 
his religion. His mother, bis wife, and his re- 
sponsibility to the government he so long and 
faithfully served, were his guiding stars; but his 
manly and Leantiful character embraced a very 
wide circle of friends; we never heard a man 
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speak evil of him; even when he was obliged to 
ask for the dismissal of a subordinate for repeated 
neglect of duty, it was so earnestly represented 
to the delinquent that such a result would follow, 
that the tongue of malice itself was tied. Many 
times has he expressed to us his distress at the 
necessity of discharging a young man, and we 
are satisfied that no man would have done more 
fur the young and thoughtless. But he never 
lost sight of the fact, that he was trusted by his 
government, and be required every man under 
him to do his duty. 

Mr. Clark’s connection with the Post-office 
commenced nineteen years ago, under the late 
Robert L 
through every change of administration till bis 


Morris as postmaster, and continued 


death, which occurred in the performance of his 
duties. 
enjoyed so absolutely the confidence of his superi- 
ors both here and at Washington, that no post- 
master ever thought of bis discharge for a politi- 
cal reason; they could not afford to lose the 
services of such a man. Mr. Clark was a Demo- 
crat; and although the writer of these lines is a 
Republican, he never thought of a political differ- 
ence when in his company. Tous he was only a 
true man, who always did his whole duty. So 
oblivious was he of his personal comfort, that we 


He was so indefatigable a worker, and 


have been most earnestly besought by his wife, 
when on her death-bed. not yet a year ago, to 
try and induce him to relax his duties and take 
a little more sleep, that he might not break down 
in their performance. 
to think he requires sleep or food for himself, 
while he anticipates my slightest want.” He 
alludes most feelingly to that sad event in a letter 
we are kindly permitted to use by the Hon, A. N. 
Zevely, one of his dearest friends. It is addressed 
to Mrs. Zevely, and exhibits a warmth of affection 
and loveliness of character seldom shown in this 
working and hard world. 


She suid, “ He never seems 


My pear Frienp—Think not that the flowers 
of affection have withered and died in my bo- 
som becanse I have not written you, My official 
duties have occupied every moment of my time, 
leaving all personal matters to care for them- 
selves. I knew you heard from the * absent 
one” at short intervals, and that the intelligence 
was cheering. I have received two letters from 
him. expressing a father’s kindness and a brother’s 
love; my prayers are for his safety ; to me he has 
ever been a faithful friend; I have learned to 
look upon him as one of the noblest works of 
God, an honest man ; may he soon return to you 
with renewed health, and body and mind invigor- 
ated, to meet the requirements of his arduous 
public duties. My wife has gained five pounds 
during her few weeks at Saratoga; I have not 
seen her for three weeks; I hope to leave on 
Friday night after your departure, and spend a 
few days with her. Alas! I feel that ere another 
summer she, too, will be no more. The thought 
saddens me, and [ can only add. that I shall ever 
remain without a change, 


Your devoted friend, THomas CLARK. 


In a former letter to the same lady, he explains 
an allusion in the preceding : “ My wife had just 
returned from the grave of a beloved sister, 
whose decay she had watched for eight long 
weeks ; we have a home of sorrow. I can only 
now send you a shadew from my poor face; at 


another season I will do better. I hope we may 


, 


soon enjoy the smiles of you and yours.” 
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PORTRAIT OF B. W. KILBOURN, THE VOCALIST. [Sum Pace 54.) 





The sad event that so shortly verified his fore- 
bodings, and preceded but a few montbs his own 


departure, was thus beautifully and feelingly ex- | 
| pressed to the same lady: 


Post Orrice, New Yor«, April 8d, 1864. 

MY Very pEaR Frienp—With a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude to God for all his kind- 
ness, I seat myself this Sabbath morning to 
acknowledge the receipt of your kind letter of 
condolence and heartfelt sympathy in my hours 
of deep affliction. So often have I been made the 
recipient of your kindness, that I feel utterly in- 
competent to even express my thanks in that 
way and manner which is justly your due, but I 
feel that your generous heart will forgive my 
imperfections and that you will look kindly 
upon my feeble efforts. But a little while ago 
my future was bright and joyous; no clouds 
obscured my sky. no sounds of the approaching 
tempest greeted my ears ; my pathway was strewn 
with flowers; but, alas! that change which is 
written upon all things earthly came upon me; 
the ravages of disease laid low the feeble form of 
her who was all the world to me, and on the 14th 
ult. death finished the work which disease had 
begun. She died leaning upon that Almighty 
Arm which alone was sufficient to sustain her 
through the “ dark valley,” trusting in the merits 
of that Saviour whom she loved so well. Often, 
when conversing with her pastor (Rev. Dr. Lath- 
rop), she would tell him of her willingness to go 
at her Master's call. A few days before her death, 
she told him that inasmuch as she was surrounded 
with all that was necessary to make life desirable 
and home happy, she would like to remain a 
little longer. if it was her Master’s will—if not, 
she was ready to depart and be with Him. Three 
weeks ago this day her sunken eyes, the deathly 
hue of her emaciated face, and her inability to 
throw off the accumulation of matter constantly 
collecting, told but too plainly that her end was 





near ; in the afternoon she revived, and spent a | 


more comfortable night than many of the pre- 
vious ones. On Monday morning, finding her 
so comfortable, and as she said better, I ventured 


to come to this office at 10 a.m., expecting to re- | 


turn at 12m. At 11} a.m. I was’ summoned to 
her dying bed, but when I arrived, her spirit had 
“returned to God who gave it,” and my house 
was a house of mourning. That “little home” 


which my long years of toil had prepared for her | 


here was insufficient ; she has gone to that house 


not made by mortal hands, that “ home eternal in 
the heavens.” Yes, my friend. the howling wiuds 
of adversity have swept over me; death has 
entered the windows of my “little cabin,” and 
robbed me of that being who thirteen years ago 
(2d June next) stood by me at the altar, a happy 
bride, We laid her in one of the prettiest spots 
in “ Greenwood,” beneath a little mound facing 
the east, where the rising sun falls upon the 
green sward which covers her narrow home. 
Each succeeding Sabbath I have visited her rest- 
ing-place, feeling that I too would soon lie there. 
Your kind and indulgent father dines with me 
this day. He is comfortable, and as well as 
usual, though not as well as I could wish. I call 
for him at 1} P.., at “ Nesbitt’s.” After dinner he 
accompanies Mr. Whiting to church, and I shall 
repair to my accustomed spot, and water with my 
tears the grave of the absent one. Pardon this 
imperfect and hastily written letter; give my 
kindest regards to all, and believe me, with a 
brother's love, Tuomas CiaRK.” 


Mr. Clark died in his fortieth year. His death 
must have been instantaneous; be was riding 
with boyish curiosity on the engine, and the 
switch being left unattended, the engine and 
train were thrown off the track down a steep em- 
bankment ; several severe wounds on the head 
showed the violence of the concussion. He must 
have been instantly deprived of sensation, if not 
of life. His body was brought to that neat and 
quiet home he so touchingly alludes to. There 
it was the sad duty of the writer to try and efface 
the injuries that marred the manly face, and 
allow his friends once more to look on it ere it 
was put away forever. Oh, how forcible, how 
glorious, as we looked on the features that so 
lately beamed with affection, appeared those 


| noble lines, that should form a motto to every 


public servant ! 
Work! 
While bright daylight on thy path is beaming, 
Work while tis day ; 
Despair not thou, although thy task is seeming 
‘0 last alway; 
Trust! when the dusky sh«dows o’er thee flying, 
Obscure the sun; 
Though duty’s task is ended but by dying, 
Let it be done! 
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B. W. KILBOURN. 


Tae photographic likeness from which our 
engraving (p. 53) is made, indicates a fine-grained 
and susceptible organization, and a good degree of 
Those broad cheek-bones 
show power of constitution, and strength and 


power of endurance. 


capaciousness of lungs, more than ordinary vocal 
strength, and immunity from lung difficulty. 

He has prominent perceptive organs, ability to 
pick up knowledge, to acquire information and 
apply it to the practical purposes of life. He is 
ready as an observer, quick to gain a knowledge 
of men and things, and would succeed in com- 
municating it to others as a teacher or as a 
writer 

His head is rather broad from ear to ear, indi- 
cating executiveness, earnestness, and industry, 
ability to overcome obstacles, and to work his 
way through difficulty. 

His head rises well from the opening of the 
ear, showing firmness, steadfastness, and deter- 
mination, He appears also to have rather strong 
conscientiousness, love of justice and duty. He 
is hopeful, respectful, and kindly disposed. 

He has the signs of strong affection, ardent 
love, and power to win friends and hold them, 
and abilities to make enemies fear him. 

He is not sly, nor crafty, but direct, frank, 
earnest, positive, and disposed to accomplish by 
direct means that which many would seek to 
accomplish indirectly or stealthily ; yet he pro- 
ceeds with prudence, and seldom loses self- 
possession. 

He values property only for its uses, and the 
power and independence which it gives. 

He is particularly fond of two kinds of music : 
one is that which is heroic, and arouses the 
broader, and nobler elements of our 
nature; the other is that which is pathetic, 


sterner, 


gentle —which is addressed to the gffections ; and 
he enjoys that which is plaintive and in the 
minor mode 

A man of his organization would be likely to 
make himself favorably known in almost any 
department of life to which he might devote his 
efforts 

B. W. Kilbourn was born in Chautauque Co., 
New York, in April, 1841, and is a son of Mr 
William 
stances, but highly respected by all who know 


Kilbourn, a man in humble circum- 
him as an industrious, honest, intelligent, Chris- 
tian gentleman 

For about five years B. W. Kilbourn has been 
diligently employed in the study of music, and 
the rapid progress that he has made is certainly 
astonishing. 

He now has the name which he truly merits, 
of being equal to any balladist of his age, in 
America, 
the time is not far distant when he will not have 
a rival in the world. He has a voice of remark- 
able sweetness, and he sings with so much feel- 
ing, that he never fails to touch the hearts of his 
hearers. Hi- style is original and very pleasing 
His compositions, both vocal and instrumental, 
are excellent 


If he continues to improve as he has, 


mp oe 


NeVER compare thy condition with those above 
thee ; but to secure thy content, look upon those 
thousands with whom thou wouldst not, for any 
interest, change thy fortune and condition. 


» 


es — - — - ——— 
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Poetry is itself a thing of God; 

He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like God in love and power.— Bailey, 


NATURE'S GENTLEMAN. 


BY ELIZA OOOK. 








| Wom do we dub as gentleman? The knave, the fool, 
the brute— 

If they but own full tithe of gold and wear a courtly suit! 

The parchment scroll of titled line, the ribbon at the 
knee, 

Can still suffice to ratify and grant such high degree ; 

But Nature, with a matchicss hand, sends forth wer nobly 
born, 

And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to 
scorn ; 

She molds with care a spirit rare, half human, half divine, 

And cries, exulting, “Who can make a gentleman like 
mine ?” 


She may not spend her common skill about the outward 
part, 

But showers beauty, grace, and light apon the brain and 
heart! 

She may not choose ancestral fame his pathway to illume: 

The sun that sheds the brightest day may rise from mist 
and gloom. 

Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful gold 
abound, 

He shares it with a bounteous hand, and scatters bless- 
ings round ; 

The treasure sent is rightly spent, and serves the end de 
signed, 

| When held by Nature's gentleman, the good, the Just, the 

kind, 


He turns not from the cheerless home, where sorrow’s off- 
springs dwell ; 

Ife’ll greet the peasant in bis hut—the culprit in his cell; 

He stays to hear the widow’s plaint of deep and mourning 
love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below and prompt her faith above. 

The orphan child, the friendless one, the luckless, or the 
pt or, 

Will never meet his spurning frown, nor | ave his bolted 
door; 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all the globe, 








LUTHER AND DURER. 


Pror. Fevron, in bis “ Familiar Letters from Eu- 
rope,”’ thus contrasts these two men. The physi- 
ogoomist has but to examine their portraits to be 
convinced that he has truly characterized both. 
But Luther, though burly, combative, and a 
drinker, was the man for his work, and he did it 
with a will. 

It is singular how certain names grow upon you 
in Germany and others diminish: at least they 
have done so with me. Take Martin Luther and 
Albrecht Direr. All the world knows the former, 
and perhaps something of the latter. But I could 
not bring up my conception of Luther in Ger- 
many to the idea I had of him before. I saw his 
manuscripts, collections of his works, portraits ; 
but his big drinking-cups were after all the most 
prominent memorials he left bebind him. He was 
a jolly old soul, hearty and honest, I dare say, and 
banged away at the Pope and the Devil with good 
will and good effect. But there was nothing high 
and grand about him I went to see the place 
where the Devil is said to have helped him over 
the walls of Augsburg; but even there, not a 
gleam of poetry associated itself with bis name. 
The buge drinking-cup seemed to swallow up 
everything, and the couplet said to be his appear- 
ed to tell the whole story : 

“ Who loves not wine, woman, and song, 
Remains a fool all his life long.” 
In short, his burly face and figure, and the goblets 
that testify to his powers, made it absolutely im- 
possible for me to connect any heroic idea with 
the man. 

But how different with Albrecht Darer! His 
pictures in the collections at once excited my in- 
terest; his portrait completed the work. The 
marvelous beauty of his face ; the sweet, sad ex- 
pression it always wears; the lofty purity and 
ideal grace that seem to transfigure the mortal 
into an immortal nature, distinguish him from 
all other men of those ages. His spirit gained a 
stronger and stronger hold upon me every day [ 
was in Germany. I studied every work of his 


| that I could find. and every lineament of his noble 
| countenance is stamped ineffaceably on my mem- 


| to his grave. 


At Nuremberg, I traced him from his cradle 
I visited his house ; the house of 


ory. 


| his friend Pirkheimer; and I went twice to the 


An honest name his jeweled star, and Truth his ermine | 


robe. 


He wisely yie'ds his passions up to reason’s firm control— 

Ilis pleasures are of crimeless kind, and never taint the 
soul; 

He may be thrown among the gay and reckless sons of 
life, 

But will not love the revel scene, or head the brawling 
strife. 

He wounds no breast with jeer or Jest. yet bears no hon- 
eyed tongue, 

He's social! with the gray-hairrd one, and merry with the 


young ; 

He gravely shares the council speech, or joins the rustic 
game, 

And shines as Nature’s gentleman—in every place the 
same. 


No haughty gesture marks his gait, no pompous tone his 
word, 
No studied attitude is seen, no palling nonsense heard ; 
He ll suit his bearing to the hour—iaugh, listen, learn, or 
teach, 
With joyous freedom in his mirth, and candor in his 
speech, 
He worships God with inward zeal, and serves him in 
euch deed ; 
He would not blame another’s faith nor have one martyr 
| bleed ; 
| Justice and mercy form his code—he puts his trust in 
Heaven; 
His prayer is, * If the heart mean well, may all else be 
forgiven !” 





church-yard of St. John, outside the city, to pay 
my homage at his tomb. I do not know whether 
his genius and character affect others as they have 
me; but I would gladly give the time and money 
for a voyage to Europe, if I knew that I should 
see nothing else than the works, the portrait, the 
house, and the grave of Albrecht Direr. 


=» +> —_—_— 


Curtp Tratyine.—They were as pretty little 
children once as you could wish to see, and might 
have been so still if they had been left to grow 
up like human beings; but their foolish fathers 
and mothers, instead of letting them pick flowers, 
make dirt pies, and get birds’ nests, and dance 
round the gooseberry bush, as little children 
should, kept them always at lessons, working, 
working, learning week-day lessons all week- 
days. and Sunday lessons all Sundays, and week- 
ly examinations every Saturday, and monthly 
examinations every month, and yearly exam- 
inations every year, everything seven times over, 
as if once was not enough, and enough as good 
as a feast—till their brains grew big, and their 
bodies grew small, and they were all changed in- 
to turnips. with but little water inside ; and still 
their foolish parents actually pick the leaves off 
them as fast as they grow, lest they should have 
anything green about them.— Charles Kingsley. 
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“Tax Riewt Man in THE Rigut PLace.”—* Every one should in- 
form himself thoroughly which way bis humors and genius lie, and 
be severe in examining what he is fitted for, or not fitted for; other- 
wise, the players may seem to be wiser than we are ; for they do not 
choose to perform those parts which are best, but those that are best 
suited to their humors and abilities.” —Ctcero. 


Tue PxHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Lire Ittustratep is published monthly at $2 a year in 
advance; single numbers, 20 cents. Please address, 
Messrs. FowLer anp We ts, 389 Broadway, New York. 


In Enetanp, all our publications may 
be had of Mr. Wrutram Tweepre, 337 Strand, W. C., 
London. The subscription price for this Journat ts 10 
pence per number, or 8s. English, a year. 


ATTENTION, SoiprEers !—Will our sol- 
dier-friends please be particular, when asking us to change 
their address, to give the former post-office address in full? 


QUALITY. 


“To-night we'll wander tl rough the streets, and note 
The qualities of people.”—SmaksPgare. 








Tue Hiew anp tut Low.—What is 
the “quality” of your friend? In your 
occasional interviews has it ever occurred 
to you that he is one of the finest-grained 
men you ever met? Have you observed 
the silkiness of his skin? the fineness 
and toughness of his hair? or the rich- 
ness of his voice? Observe the erect- 
ness of his carriage; the suppleness of 
his step; and the gracefulness of all his 
movements. He seems neither abashed 
nor over-confident, but to possess him- 
self, and to feel perfectly at home on all 
occasions. He has neither the hauteur 
of the master nor the subserviency of 
the slave. THlow tidy his dress, how clean 
his mouth, and how white his teeth! 
There is even a balmy sweetness in his 
breath. How pure! and how healthful! 

But, he is poor, so far as the goods 
and chattels of this world are concerned ; 
nor was his parentage of high degree. 
“His parents were poor, but respect- 
able,” and they labored with their own 
hands to earn the means of subsistence. 
They were strictly temperate, highly re- 
ligious, and lived the most cireumspect 
and consistent lives. The son inherited 
not only the good physiological qualities 
of the parents, but followed both their 
When a child, 
he was taught “how to behave,” and 
with only a limited education he is capa- 
ble of filling any civil post under our 
republican government which does not 
require a strictly professional training. 


precepts and example. 








He can teach any of the English branches 
in a common school; can buy and sell 
produce or other goods, and can work 
with tools, in the way of repairing, if he 
can not make new. He understands 
farming, growing stock, fruits, and all 
the various crops of the country or cli- 
mate in which he lives; can address his 
fellow-citizens on politics, temperance, 
agriculture, horticulture, historical sub- 
jects; or he can speak in debating clubs, 
before Sunday-schools, or on any common 
topic, with intelligence and acceptance. 
Such is a brief outline of the young man 
now entering upon the duties and activi- 
ties of life. The quality of his mind and 
body—the result of certain conditions— 
is, as may be supposed, the best. 

We refer now, not to what is called 
royalty, nobility, or the gentle blood of 
aristocratic birth, of which European 
families boast; but to our native men 
and women who are born to the rich 
heritage of individual sovereignty, of 
equal rights, and of equal privileges. 
The “ quality” of our people will com- 
pare favorably with that of any nation 
on earth. Taken all in all, we greatly 
surpass the people of Europe. Select 
any five, ten, or a hundred of the best 
specimens, from the occupant of the En- | 
glish throne down to the day laborer, and | 
we will not only match them in point of 
excellence, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally, but we will present an equal number 
of better bodies, better minds, and better 
morals, all the progeny of native Ameri- 
cans, and the growth of these United 
States. We refer now to Quatiry, and 
propose to submit, if you will, the whole 
matter to the test of a microscopic ex- 





amination of nerve, bone, muscle, hair— 
all parts; a phrenological and psy- 
chological analysis of mental capacity ; 
and a critical questioning in reference 


to intellectual acquirements, according 
to the books. We greatly surpass the 
Europeans in penmanship and in natural 


oratory; we equal them in art, poetry, 
music, literature, invention, agriculture, 
and in all the industrial arts. 

That we have among us the low, the 
gross, and the vile, is freely confessed ; 
but not in such numbers as crowd the 
slum, the close, and the sewers of the 
Old World. And many, yes, the most, 
we have among us are imported. When 
driven by poverty or led by inclination | 





into a course of dissipation and crime, 
the pauper or outcast seeks these shores 
in the hope of escaping the prison, trans- 
portation, or execution. He comes with 
blood on his hands, or stolen goods in 
his box. Look at him! he is the unfor- 
tunate offspring of dissipation, disease, 
and erime; ignorant, sensual, and brutal ; 
his appetite perverted by strong drink, 
his blood poisoned by beer and tobacco, 
his teeth black and ugly, his mouth filthy, 
and his breath as impure as the effluvia 
from a compost heap or a street sewer. 
Examine his skin—his hair; feel the 
muscle—and when he dies, examine the 
very bones of his body—and you will 
find them as coarse and porous as those 
of the cattle of the field. “There is no 
health in him.” Aye, he is, indeed, at 
best, but “a miserable sinner.” It needs 
a mountain of charity—even the grace of 
high Christianity—to mingle with such 
creatures, even for the purpose of trying 
to lift them up and to improve their 
condition. But look again at the quality! 
It seems strange that they can be so gross 
and low in the scale of being, and yet 
live. But here they are. 


It is estimated that there are to-day 
more than six hundred thousand drunk- 
ards in Great Britain alone; that more 
than sixty thousand habitual drunkards 
die yearly in that country. We do not 
now recollect the number of criminals— 
thieves, robbers, murderers, ete.—which 
come in this train, but it amounts to an 
immense army, enough to people a colo- 
ny. And what is the quality of these 
creatures ? 

Reader, what is it which determines 
your temperament and the quality of 
your organization? It is your parent- 
age; the stock from which you descend ; 
the food you eat; the liquids you drink ; 
the air you breathe, and the conditions 
by which you are surrounded. If you 
dissipate, you impoverish your blood, 
lower the tone and quality of your body 
and mind, and open the gates to folly, 
vice, and crime. If you live temperate- 
ly, carefully observing the laws of life 
and health, you may grow better as you 
grow older, fortifying weak points, and 
guarding the strong points of your char- 
acter, perfecting the quality of your body 
and brain, rising to the top of the ladder 
of improvement, and fulfill all the ends 
of your existence. 
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APFPECTATION. 


Tus trait of character originates in the desire 
to please others ; to make a favorable impression, 
and enhance one’s own consideration and impor- 
tance. It is not, however, a vice, but it is very 
apt to degenerate into one. When this desire 
becomes morbid. it leads its subject to go almost 
any length, over-riding sometimes conscientious- 
ness and common sense. Affectation shows itself 
in various ways. Some affect learning; others 
affect respectability, moral elevation, and refine- 
ment. This trait. respecting one class of people, 
has passed into a mirthful proverb, its initials 
being “F.F.V.” Many boast of belonging to an 
old family. Every man might insist he belonged 
to the oldest family in the world; that he was a 
If men 
had less Approbativeness or more Self-Esteem, 
relatively, they would seek to be known and 
prized more for what they really are, than for 


lineal descendant from Adam and Noah. 


It is, however, 
normal and landable to remember with pleasure 
and gratitude, parents of signal integrity—an- 
cestors of noble character and high qualities ; 
but this memory should carry with it, also, the 
reflection, that it is net honorable to the indi- 
vidual to be a mean and pusillanimous member 
of noble and honored stock ; that 


“ Honor and shame from no conditions mse ¢ 
Act we'l your parc; there [tne chief) honur lies.” 


Many affect wealth by putting on rich outside 
garments, adorning the exterior, by living in a 
house better than they can afford, and eking out 
the expense by setting a slim table for themselves, 
starving their intellects, and wearing garments 
more showy than comfortable. The punishments 
due to such folly and sin fall in the right place 
and at the right time. If persons thus affecting 
wealth and splendor could know how sensible peo- 
ple pity them for their folly. how thorougbly well 
they are understood. how it is simply imitating 
the silly ostrich, which hides its own head in the 
sand while the body is exposed to the shots of 
the archer. they would be wiser, doubtless, if they 


what their ancestors have been. 





could; buat morbid Approbativeness is so sensi- | 


tive and so short-sighted, that it must shine on 
the outside, though all the world know that, like 
a bubble, they are all outside. 

It is laudable fur persons to aspire after good 
society ; those who are rude and awkward to 
seek the society of those who are less so than 
themselves, with a view to culture; but it is ridic- 
ulons for persons to strain to the attainment of 
positions altogether beyond their capacity to fill 
with credit. It is well for a man with a common 
education to desire the society of those more highly 
educated, with a view to enlarge his knowledge 
and refine his tastes; but for such a person to 
obtrude himself upon those who are pre-eminent 
bibliothecans is ridiculous. The same is true of 
what is called genteel society. Some affect an 
acquaintance with persons in eminent position. 
The wits in America and those of the London 
Punch have frequently hit off this silly vice, 
representing common persons with affected man- 
ners as treating lords—or in this country, chief 
magistrates, and other eminent persons—with 
social freedom, as if admitted to their confidences 





We are aware that there is a virtue nestling at 
the root of this vice; but we sometimes regret 
the vice as having sucked the sap—vampire-like— 
from the main stem. This virtue is a desire and 
aspiration to be and to seem good, wise, and 
wealthy. It pays proper respect to the idea of 
excellence and eminence, but it becomes hypo- 
critical and detestable when it uses falsehood in 
word or act to seem more than one is. The whole 
category of quacks and pretenders belong to this 
school of affectation, but they have two motives— 
always one, namely, to put money in their purse, 
and perhaps to gain honorable consideration. but 
it is generally ** stealing the livery of the court of 
heaven to serve the devil in.” He is a hypocrite 
who wi-hes to be considered more or better than he 
is. Affectation is a form in which he makes these 
purposes manifest. Affectation is not always 
wicked, but it is always weak. Look at the 
whole brood of self-styled “ Professors” and 
‘* Doctors,” male and female, who have never 
seen the inside of a college! And of the mili- 
tary pretenders, who dub themselves captains, 
majors, colonels, and generals! And of the 
other titled gentry, such as judges, governors, 
commodores, etc. Still another class ape the no- 
bility or the gentry, and are known in the old 
country as the shabby genteel; in this country, 
as spurious pretenders. Why not be honest, and 
be what we seem? 

Affectation shows itself in early childhood, and 
it becomes the duty of parents and teachers to 
correct it. Children should be tanght to be frue, 
not false; natural, not artificial; to seek the 
happiness of others rather than to gratify their 
own selfish ends. Let them earn the right to 
a position, rather than attempt to pull them- 
selves up by the skirts of another. Let them 
despise alike both flattery and the flatterer, and 
in the confidence of integrity, in the assurance of 
good motives, go forth in the strength of truth to 
to earn themselves a “ good name,”’ which has no 
earthly measure of value. 
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MISSPENT TIME. 


Amone all the losses which we have to deplore, 





and which we can never retrieve, we count the | 


“loss of time” one of the greatest. Considering 
how short is life, at the longest, and how much 
each of us have to do in the way of cultivation 
and self-improvement, life seems all too short, 
and we are impressed with the absolute necessity 
Not that we 
should work perpetually with mind or muscle, 
but that when we work with either, it should be 
for a purpose, and not “killed” by being worse 
than thrown away. 


of economizing every moment. 


For example, see how much 
time is utterly lost by our soldiers in camp! 
Here are hundreds of able-bodied men. whose 
duties occupy them but a portion of their time, 
and who could, if they would. acquire a thorough 
knowledge of some useful art or science while in 
the service of their country. But how do they 
Is it in reading scientific or 
educational works, such as engineering, survey- 
ing. architecture, agriculture, mechanics, chem- 
istry, gevlogy. astronomy, phonography, mathe- 
matics, geometry, etc.? Or do they buy the 


spend their time? 





yellow-covered trash, the filthy and obscene? Or 
do they “kill time” by playing cards? These 
men will again be thrown on their own resources, 
and required to enter into the ordinary pursuits, 
when, from disuse, their faculties will be illy 
prepared to grapple in with those whose minds 
are wide awake and well stored with real know- 
ledge. 

So on our steamers, and other sbips, where 
passengers are voyaging for days and weeks; 
how many improve their time? and how many 
kill it with worthless games? We do not object 
to rational amusements, to recreation, nor to rest. 
We only protest against the utter loss of valuable 
time, when the mind or body could be made to 
expand, grow, and strengthen—when the spirit 
could be exalted, and the man lifted up and 
improved. 

Time flies, and we can never recall a misspent 
hour. An opportunity lost for learning a single 
fact, obtaining a new thought, or of gaining an 
inch of time, is worse than the loss of money, of 
lands, or of friends. And we admonish the 
reader to consider the value of time, and to see 
to it that he makes the most of it. 


BAD BOOES. 


Ir there be one moral wickedness greater than 
another, it is in the perversion of pure minds by 
“ bawdy” books and “bawdy” pictures. It isa 
source of never-ending regret to the fallen but 
reclaimed man, that his mind had been so poison- 
ed, so perverted, and so debased. The scars are 
left on his memory as if burned in the flesh with 
a red-hot iron. Nor can he erase or eradicate 
them. He may repent and be forgiven, but he 
can not forget ; nor can he remove the obscene 
impressions made on his plastic mind. 

It is through the circulation of this vile trash, 
published by vile men, among our youth, that 
leads to the worst possible results. Habits are 
formed, practiced in secret, which undermine 
constitutions and hurry thousands to untimely 
graves; fill our asylums with lunatics and 
our prisons with criminals. The distribution of 
this moral poison ought to be punished with im- 
prisonment for life. if not with something worse. 
Those who produce death by administering poison 
to the body, are hung. But those who, by this 
indirect means, poison both body and soul, 
manage to escape. Bad men. in our large cities, 
who deal in counterfeit money. cater for houses of 
prostitution and print and circulate bawdy litera- 
ture. We appeal to the authorities to put a stop 
to this wicked work. Our post-offices and news 
agencies are used throngh which to distribute bad 
bow ks and bawdy pictures. 

The soldier far from bome, in camp with the 
worst as well as with the best of men, is supplied 
with these works, to bis lasting sorrow. We do 
not now refer to the “ flash papers,” nor to “ light 
literature,” nor to the story papers written b 
fast young men and by silly women, with whic 
the country is flooded, but to the filthy books 
illustrated with bawdy pictures, hawked about 
the wharfs, the camps, the low bar-rooms, and 
the gambling hells —and such pictures as may be 
seen in the pot-houses of the worst class. 

We need say no mere. This is enough to put 
right-minded men on their guard and the author- 
ities on the track. Let the miscreants be ferreted 
out and punished, their works broken up and de- 
stroyed, and our young men saved from contami- 
nation #nd destruction. 
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MRS. BLIZA W. PARNHAM. 


Tuts is an imperfect likeness of this very origi- 
nal and remarkable woman. 

In our experience we have met with no other 
lady with a larger and better developed brain, or 
with a more comprehensive mind. 

In actual measurement, the head was nearly 
twenty-three inches in circumference, and it was 
long and high in proportion ; in intellectual 
reach she had no superior among her sex. 

Her stature was above the average, and she 
was every way well proportioned. 

The frame-work was large, the body well form- 
ed, the vital functions active, and the tempera- 
ments well mixed and properly blended, so as 
to give both health and endurance. 

When young, the sanguine predominated ; later, 
the nervous and bilious. Still later, the temper- 
ament became almost exclusively nervous; or, in 
the new nomenclature, the original temperament 
was vital-motive and mental; later the mental- 
motive and vital; and atill later, the mental 
became the leading or controlling condition. 

She resembled her father, both in form and 
feature ; the masculine element was prominent in 
looks and in character. 

Her hair was dark-brown and abundant; the 
skin soft, fine, with an orange tint in it, which, 
modifying its whiteness, gave it a healthy hue. 

Our engraving fails to show the finer lines of 
the features, as they are exhibited in the carte de 
visite from which the cut was made. 

Her physiognomy was most marked and inter- 


esting ; her large gray eyes were very brilliant 


and expressive. 

The nose, lips, chin, and mouth were all clear- 
ly defined and well formed. 

When speaking, the whole countenance would 
become illuminated, as it were, with a charm 
which would enchain the listener; there was a 
natural grandeur in her high moral character, 
and a dignity of manner which impressed all 
who met her with her evident truth, her great 
kindness, her intelligence, and her nobleness of 
character. 

_, She was majestic in her bearing, which all 
would readily acknowledge and admire. 

One of the largest organs in her very large 
brain was that of Benevolence ; see how it towers 
up in the fore part of the top-head! and it was 
this that formed the leading trait in her character, 
he basis of all her projects in ameliorating the 
condition of mankind. 

She possessed a large share of the Howard and 
t?e Father Mathew spirit, which was to do good 
eid to suffer. 








MES. ELIZA W. FARN HAM. 





Hers was a true martyr spirit, such as buoys 
one up even when burning at the stake or broken 
on the rack. Her motives were good, though her 
judgment might sometimes have been at fault. 
She was like a giantess in intellect among 
liliputians ; and narrew-minded men and bigots 
were afraid of her. 

Socially, she was most friendly and genial ; her 
affections were, if not ardent and controlling, warm 
and constant. She had real love for the young, 
for home, for friends, and had she been suitably 
mated in the matrimonial relation. would have 
been a most devoted and loving wife. 

Toward an equa! or superior she would show 
due respect, but she could not bow down to an 
inferior, or submit to occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion. She was born with capabilities to take the 
lead, even to command ; as the wife of a states- 
man she would have graced the situation, and 
have lent important aid to the councils she was 
adapted to organize and to manage. 

At the head of a school, an asylum, a prison, 
or hospital, she would have displayed rare talents 
to manage, and original powers to project, im- 
prove, and invent ways and means by whicb to 
accomplish difficult ends 

She could also have adapted herself to mere 
domestic concerns; but she could do more than 
this, for she was indeed a wonderful woman, and 
it will be long ere we look on her like again. 

Years ago, before she became distinguished in 
authorship or as a teacher, we took a cast from 
her head, which now occupies a place in our 


cabinet ; and though she has changed, and be- 
| come more matured within the last twenty years, 
| the general form of the head is nearly the same, 


She had the intellect of a Madame De Stael, | 
without the passion and with less imagination, | 


but the heart of a Mrs. Fry or a Florence 
Nightingale. 

Her religion consisted in charity, hope, and 
faith. rather than humility, meekness, or devotion. 
Veneration was large, but quite subordinate to 
Benevolence and Hope; though often rebuffed 
and repelled, and thongh frequently disappointed 
in her efforts to better the condition of others, 
sne soon rallied again to work, nor fainted at 
long-suffering and disappointment. 


while the features have undergone a more marked 
change. 

The following brief biographical sketch will 
conclude our present notice; but we may add, 


| those who would know more of this remarkable 


American lady may do so by reading her books. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

‘* Mrs. Eliza W. Farnham, well known through- 
out the nation as a philanthropist and an author, 
died at the residence of Mr. B. F. Voorhees, in this 
city, Dec. 15, 1864. Mrs. Farnham was in the 
forty-ninth year of her age, having been born at 
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November of 1815. Her maiden name was Bur- 
hans, and she was married in Illinois to Mr. T. J. 
Farnham, a traveler and writer, in 1836. 

‘‘In 1842, Mrs. Farnham returned to New 
York, where she took a deep interest in the 
philanthropic movements of the day, and par- 
ticularly in prison reform. In consequence of 
her energetic yet benevolent character she was 
appointed matron of the Sing Sing Prison, where 
her administration was remarkable for its blend- 
ing of strict discipline with the utmost show of 
kindness. While in this employment Mrs. Farn- 
ham edited an edition of Sampson’s ‘Criminal 
Jurisprudence,’ published by Messrs. FowLxn anD 
Wexts, and also a book of sketches of Western 
life, called ‘The Prairie Land.’ 

“In 1847 she was called to Boston, to take 
charge of an institution for the blind; but her 
husband having removed to California, she 
soon after followed him to that State, and 
remained there till 1856. On her return to New 
York, in that year, she published ‘ California In 
Doors and Out,’ a vigorous and somewhat im- 
pressive portrait of the peculiarities of life on the 
Pacific shores. A few years afterward she again 
went to California, and finally returned to New 
York in 1862. 

‘*Mrs. Farnham’s last book was called ‘ Wo- 
man and her Era,’ to which she had dedicated 
the best energies of her mind for twenty years, 
and to her labors on which she probably fell a 
victim at last. It was an earnest and vigorous 
defense of the capacity of the female sex, in 
which she endeavored to prove that it is not only 
the equal but the superior of the male sex. Her 
argument is not logically convincing, though it 
is set off with much learning and enforced with 
a burning enthusiasm. Women will certainly 
long owe her a debt of the deepest gratitude for 
her indefatigable labors in their behalf; Mary 
Wolstonecraft, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Child, have 
none of them written more ably than she on the 
subject; and we doubt whether sny woman 
ever felt more strongly. If her conclusions are 
not always right, the spirit in which she wrote 
was admirable and -even sublime.’’ She lef: in 
manuscript an unpublished werk. of fiction, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Ideal Attained.”’ 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham. who delivered an ad- 
dress at Mrs. Farnham’s funeral. this speaks of 
the closing scene of her well-spent noble life : 

“ T sat beside her one afternoon before she wae 
80 feeble that she was unable to speak. She lay 
on her lounge, and her great dark eyes rolled up 
toward my face as I sat by her, and she said, 
‘ Yes, I should like to have done more work ; but 
such work as [ attempted never can be done’ I 
tried to lay down one more stepping-stone in the 
progress of mankind, and if I have laid it in the 
right place I am satisfied. Nobody finishes a 
work. No life is ever done, because the life-work 
is done in the great beyond. [am satisfied, | am 
content. Now I only wait the drawing aside of 
the vail.’ No fear, no apprehension ; not a mo- 
ment of suspense, not an instant of misgiving, 
this child of God, who had used the talent that 
was given her, and done her work well, folded 
her hands gently, and while her friends were una- 


Renssclaerville, Albany County, New York, in | ware that she was going. passed away.” 
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Communications. 





DEVELOPMENT. 


BY J. W. M. 


Take a vegetable germ, an acorn, for instance. 
Let us suppose that if we plant this acorn in the 
ground where, instead of becoming transformed 
into a miniature oak, it simply increases in size. 
This we may call growth; but we can not with 
entire propriety call it development. True, the 
word development is in frequent use as synony- 
mous with increase, or growth; but we wish to 
have them distinguished. When, however, we 
see the acorn put forth leaves and branches, as- 
suming a form entirely different from that of the 
original germ, and unfolding hidden properties 
which we never could have suspected to belong 
to the acorn—this is development. Now it is the 
nature of all plants and of all animals to grow, 
and also to develop themselves. But while it is 
their nature thus to perform both of these func- 
tions, it is not their nature always to perform 
them both simultaneously with an equal degree 
of energy 

In the early period of an animal’s life (and the 
same of plants), the functions both of growth and 
development are more active than at any subse- 
quent period. The animal is rapidly increasing 
in size; but this is not all—it is changing in char- 
acter, The hidden elements of its nature are 
being unfolded, and the qualities which charac- 
terized its early life appear with marked modifi- 
cations. As the process of development ad- 
vances, strange and remarkable phenomena arrest 
the attention of the beholder. 

The brain of man, tbat interesting subject of 
investigation to all naturalists, and to the phren- 
ologist the rock on which his favorite science is 
built, is the subject both of growth and develop- 
ment. Phrenology, such as it was left by Spurz- 
heim, takes no notice of the development of the 
brain, as the term is here used. Trne, we hear 
much about “ development ;” the development of 
this organ and of that organ; but when we 
examine the context and general strain of the 
writer or speaker, we see plainly that all that is 
meant is merely the growth of the brain or of the 
organ referred to. Mere bigness or littleness is 
all that is recognized. The phrenologist of the 
present day (the common run, I mean) can see 
nothing in the oak but a huge acorn of very 
peculiar conformation, and discourses with great 
volubility upon the points of distinction between 
it and other acorns. But attempt to point out to 
him the not unimportant fact that it is not an 
acorn at all, but an oak, and he fails to see the 
point. 

It is true that, with respect to the human brain, 
the acorn part, if I may be allowed to use the 
figure a little longer, still forms an integral part 
of the animal organism through life ; but we are 
indebted to its deve/opment, rather than to its 
growth, for all those characteristic phenomena 
which are remarkable for degree of power or 
peculiarity of kind. Ignoring this fandamental 
truth, the common pbrenologist racks his ingenu- 
ity to make the facts of history conform to the 
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meager set of theories which he has adopted. 
But they utterly refuse to go into the Procrustean 
bed prepared for them, “ rough-hew them how he 
may.” If we still make use of the acorn as an 
illustrative object, it may be observed that if we 
plant it in the ground, it will develop itself in 
two opposite directions. First, a descending oak 
will shoot from the acorn into the ground, the 
very nature of which will be to shun the Jight, to 
hide itself from the upper world, and to form an 
alliance with that which is below. After this, an 
ascending oak will shoot forth from the acorn, 
the nature of which is to seek the light. This is 
the part which by common consent, by way of 
eminence, we recognize as the oak itself. These 
two parts of the tree are the counterparts of each 
other ; each is distinct, and each contains within 
itself all thg essential principles of the other, and 
yet they act and react against each other. Fur- 
ther, the one is a fixity; it is imbedded in the 
ground; the other bas liberty of motion and car- 
ries itself forth into new regions of space. Also, 
the part we call the root has no capacity and no 
disposition to develop itself, as we are now using 
the term. Grow it does, to some extent, but it 
does not develop itself, at any rate it does but 
little. But the trunk and its appendages, or tree 
proper, not only grows more than the root, but 
it also develops itself: that is, while the root 
still root remains, the top becomes branches, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit, and becomes both an 
object of beauty and worth. 

Now an animal is a being higher in the scale 
of nature than a vegetable, so that much may be 
said of either that does not properly apply to the 
other; nevertheless, they are, to a certain extent, 
not only analogous in their natures, but identical. 
But let us see wherein there is analogy between 
the oak and the human brain. And since it is 
not our purpose to give a lesson in anatomy, but 
to illustrate the nature of cerebral development, 
it will not be necessary to dwell upon minutia 
First, then, there is a deposit of medullary sub- 
stance at the top of the spinal column: this is 
the acorn, or fetal brain. Next, we have the 
principal deposit of brain in the back of the head. 
upward and backward from the ears: this is the 
root, or infant brain. Next, we have growth and 
development upward and forward from the ears : 
this is the top of the oak, with its branches, leaves, 
blossoms, and fruit, or adult brain. The psycho- 
logical relations in the spiritual world, of these 
divisions in the human brain, bear a very striking 
analogy to the natural relations of the corre- 
sponding parts of a vegetable in the natural world. 
You will remember that I called the root thrown 
down from the acorn, a descending oak; in like 
manner we may regard the occipital brain as a 
retrograde man. So where there is a predomin- 
ancy of this part of the brain in an individual or 
a community, we see only a sturdy refusal or 
discouraging incapacity to advance in the way 
of progress or development, a love of darkness 
rather than light. Here are located the instincts 
of our nature, our attachment to socie/y and all 
its vanities and absurdities; but while our fond- 
ness for society is to be found here, our love of 
the individuals composing that society or class 
is not here to be found. This part of the head or 
brain, like the root of the oak, merely grows, but 
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does not develop itself, unless to a very limited 
extent. As the root of the oak seeks that which 
necessarily restrains it, so the occipital head seeks 
that which is opposed to liberty. Power, indeed. 
it lusts after, but not /iberty It makes us love 
slavery and hate abolitionists. Yes, love slavery, 
but hate the slave. 

You will also remember that I called the top 
or upward growth from the acorn an ascending 
oak. In like manner we may call the sincipital 
(top) brain the progressive (or ascending) man ; 
for it is through it alone that man is placed in 
relation to those progressive, elevating, purifying, 
and enlightening agencies that gradually bring 
him up to the highest standard of human excel- 
lence ; in short, intellect and morality. 

But to assert the fact that the back brain is 
associated with the unintelligent and anti-pro- 
gressive instincts of our nature, and the separate 
fact that the frontal brain is associated with the 
progressive and intelligent faculties, does not 
give the reader an idea of cerebral development. 
But still the statement will be of use to us. 

Now, in the back-head, we have (for instance) 
an organ called Adhesiveness, one of the s+lfish 
organs. (It is amazing that the common Phrenol- 
ogy should be so obstinately blind to truth and 
consistency as to ascribe to it a capacity for pure 
and unselfish love, of tie Pythias and Damon 
variety.) This is the organ of attachment, and it 
is rightly named Adh-siveness, but erroneously 
explained to be Love. It makes us attached to 
persons and things. but it does not make us love 
them. We are only attached to them because of 
the pleasure and advantage which we derive from 
them, and are wholly unmoved by any desire to 
do them good. Our love for persons and things 
from the influence of this organ is almosv identical 
with our love of property; and only in such 
sense may we be said to love them at all. If this 
organ were to grow to any dimensions. and be- 
come ever so active, it could only exhibit its own 
proper character, and could never become any- 
thing else but a blind, selfish impulse. But as I 
said, the siociput in general bears some such 
relation to the occiput in general as the top of 
the oak does to the root; so the single organs of 
the sinciput bear a like relation to the sipgle« 
organs of the occiput, or back-head. 

The organ of Adhesiveness gives rise to ac- 
tions very similar to those which spring from 
pure love. Their difference is chiefly in their 
motive, and their similarity chiefly in their result, 
both establishing community among men. Ad- 
hesiveness has se/f for its object ; Love, another. 
They act and react against each other, and yet 
they are associated with each other, and consti- 
tute parts of the same great whole which we may 
call the Adhering Faculty of the Soul. The organ 
of Adhesiveness, like the root of the oak, gripes 
downward after the earth and earthly things. 
The organ of Love, like the top of the oak, 
reaches upward, and finds life and activity in 
purer and higher regions of life. The organ of 
Adhesiveness having exerted its influence over 
the mind and character of the infant (if he does 
not live and die in an undeveloped state, as men 
do generally in barbarous communities, and fre- 
quently in all communities), it begins to fall into 
a state of decay. The functions of Attachment 
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are now taken up by an opposite portion of the 
brain, and is manifested in the form of Love, 
which, while it somewhat resembles the attach- 
ment of Adhesiveness, is a feeling decidedly 


opposite in its nature, and the activity of one of | 


these organs suppresses or holds in abeyance the 
other. When one of these organs is active, the 
other is proportionably quiet. This results partly 
because these faculties are opposite to each other 
in their natures, and so antagonize each other, 
and partly because they are similar to each other 
in their results, and so co-operate with each other. 
Now, it is not the organ of Love which is chiefly 
developed, according to our present use of the 
term; it has chiefly grown or increased, but it is 
the organ of Attachment that is become developed. 
It has not only grown or increased, but it is ex- 
hibited in new forms, and is different in its char- 
acter from what it was io its occipital locality, 
and it belongs to a higher plane of existence. 
The Uniting Faculty has traveled from the back- 
head to the front head, and during the journey 
has so changed its dress and character that it is 
scarcely to be recognized as the same, and has 


changed from a subjective feeling to an objective | 


feeling. In fact, it has cast off the “old,” or 
natural man, and put on the “new,” or spiritual 
man. The development of which I here speak is 
that which takes place in the natural progress of 
life; but that which springs from a supernatural 
influence only is that which gives the Christian 
character. 
eS 
APPROBATIVENESS AND CON- 
SCIBNTIOUSNESS. 


APPKOBATIVENESS. The desire of the approbation of our 
feUow-men and a good name, ambition, affability, ete. 
Perversion. Vanity, extreme sensitiveness, and a great 
desire for praise, outside show, display, ete., ete. 

ConscreNtiousNess. Innate sense of accountability and 
obligation ; that inward montror which approves the right 
and condemns the wrong. The regard for purty. 

Tue above organs are in the upper part of the 
brain of man. They are situated together, * next- 
door neighbors,”’ among the rest of the faculties 
of the mind. Neighborly in situation as these 
organs are, we should strive in our daily inter- 
course with our fellow-beings in a/l the walks of 
life to keep them neighborly in function and 
respective actions. We may daily observe con- 
vincing proofs of Phrenology ia the approbative 


development among ourselves, as it is one of the | 


prominent traits of American character Appro- 
bativeness in jts very nature is very sensitive, 
and Conscientiousness may be said to be sensitive 
also ; for, like the sensitive plant, this organ, when 
touched by the rude hand that can not appreciate 
its beauty of development, withers and its growth 
dies within us, and we call it * the warping of our 
conscience.” 

It is mainly intended in this article to show to 
the reader how by the cravings of Approbative- 
ness our Conscientionusness is warped. Appre- 
bativeness is the main organ of fashion—the pre- 
siding officer in Fashion’s senate hall. There are, 
perhaps, fashions destined to become popular at 
no very distant day. which if mentioned or de- 
scribed now would be universally langhed at. 
Many of the fashions of the present day are beau- 
tifal, pleasing not only to Ideality, but our own 











Conscientiousness readily approves of them ; but 
of all, this can not be said, and our conscience 
disapproves of them, until the cravings of approba- 
tion overcome the pleadings of this inward guide, 
and for fear of the smiles of our more fashionable 
neighbors, and more likely their frown, we are 
soon following in their wake, retarding the growth 
of conscience and cultivating approbation. 

We should follow the verdict of our own con- 
science and judgment. It is a duty to cul- 
tivate our Conscientiousness; though, largely 
developed, it may cause us tears and sleepless 
nights. If we had hearkened to its pleadings, the 
pleadings of this true friend of all the faculties of 


| our mind, our sins would not have been com- 


mitted. This shows to us that it is our duty to 


| be very careful how we argue with our conscience. 


Fashion is a tyrant, and largely developed and 
perverted Approbativeness is a tyrannical organ. 
Observe the excessive fashions of all nations, and 


| tell me, if you can, “ that fashion produces no 


harm ;” and in observing them, we perceive one 
of the peculiarities of largely developed Appro- 
bativeness, for it leads us to follow the examples 
of others whether our conscience or judgment 
approves of it or not. The savage Indians, the 
tribe of “ Flat-heads” so called, have “a fashion” 
of flattening the beads of their children to such 
an extent that the shape given to the cranium 
becomes permanent. Such a fashion with us 
would be very ridiculous, and our Conscientious- 
ness would not admit of it; but among the 
“ Flat-heads,” for one of them not to be “in the 
fashion” would call upon him (or his responsible 
parents) the gibes of his whole tribe. Among the 
Chinese, the “ higher classes,’’ “* the fashion” com- 
pels the putting of the feet of their female children 
in a shoe of iron. Conscientiousness may protest, 
but the pleadings of Approbativeness are, how- 
ever, too strong, and the pain and tears conse- 
quent upon following this practice are patiently 
borne, all for the sake of approbativeness and 
fashion. Now, another instance ; and as we have 
gone from savage to half civilized, we will goa 
step higher, from the higher classes of China to 
our own country, one of the most civilized upon 
all the surface of the earth ; and we consider “a 
fashion” prevalent among the women of America— 
‘a fashion” that is much too prevalent, the 
fashion of compressing the waist molded in the 
form of nature by the hand of nature’s God, to a 
form pleasing only to those who worship upon an 
altar of fashion. 

Our article is not to be turned into “a lecture 
upon the evils of lacing.”” We only wish to show 
what fashion will do. The savage having but 
little judgment or Conscientiousness adopts a 
fashion that does not to any great extent really 
harm him. 

The half civilized ladies of China adopt a 
fashion more harmful than the savage; and the 
enlightened ladies of our own land, to please per- 
verted Approbativeness, adopt a fashion against 
the dictates of judgment and Conscientiousness 
which is the most harmful, sinful, and positively 
injurious in every way. It may be a mother com- 
pels her child to adopt this fashion, but a true 
mother having a mother’s love would not let her 
love of fashion deform her children and send the 





children of her child to an early grave. The love 
of approbation excessively developed produces 
the extremes of fashion ; this is undeniable, and it 
thereby warps not only Conscientiousness, but 
other faculties of the mind, perverting our taste 
for the beautiful in nature, and actually warping 
our jndgment. Many other instances will readily 
suggest themselves to the reader, in which, by the 
pleadings of approbation, our Conscientiousness is 
warped. 

Largely developed Approbativeness has sent 
many a noble youth just verging upon man’s 
estate upon the road to destruction, changing 
good to bad, perverting faculties given by the 
Creator for good and noble purposes to the base 
pursuits of wicked men, because with some of his 
* fast” companions, through a feeling of approba- 
tion (for fear of the disapprobation of his so- 
called friends), he could not say “no” when 
tempted to follow in their footsteps. Many a 
“ first glass” of liquor has thus been drank against 
the pleadings of conscience. 

Reader, do not let your Conscientiousness be 
warped and blighted through the temptings of 
perverted Approbativeness. But above all, do 
not pervert Approbativeness, for it is this feeling 
that causes the market for “ hair dyes,” that pre- 
vents a lady from going to church unless her hat 
is “ just so ;”’ that prevents poor people from at- 
tending church who have much superior minds, 
together with larger Veneration. than some of 
those who are “in the fashion” and attend very 
regularly; that also compels us to purchase more 
costly attire than we can afford ; and finally when 
we go a visiting and “stay to tea,” itis this same 
feeling that necessitates the making of such dis- 
plays upon the table of those we visit, not because 
we are hungry. not for our benefit. but simply to 
please their own love of approbation. J. I. D. B. 


————— +e oe 


THE CHEERING WORD. 


Litti.& Charley was the dull boy of bis school. 
All the rest either laughed at him or pitied him. 
Even his master sometimes taunted bim with his 
deficiencies. He became sullen and indifferent, 
and took no pains to get on. One day a gentle- 
man who was visiting the school looked over some 
boys who were making their first attempt to write. 
There was a general burst of amusement at poor 
Charley’s efforts. He colored, but was silent. 

“Never mind, my lad,” said the gentleman, 
cheeringly, “don’t be discouraged ; just go and 
do your very best, and you'll be a brave writer 
some day. I recollect when I first began to write, 
being quite as awkward as you are, but I perse- 
vered, and now look here.” He took a pen and 
wrote his name on a piece of paper in fine leg 
ble characters. “See what I can do now,” he 
added. 

Many years afterwards that gentleman met 
Charley again. He had turned out one of the most 
celebrated men of his day, and he expressed his 
firm conviction that he owed his success in life, 
under God’s blessing, to the encouraging speech 
made by the school visitant. 

All living things need encouragement. The 
eagle encourages and aids its young to fly. The 
cat encourages her kitten to hunt and catch the 
mouse. The hen encourages the chick to fly to 
the roost. And so the horse. the ox, and other 
animals encourage their young in every proper 
way. But it often happens that poor sensitive 
children, who most need cheering words, get only 
rebuffs, scoldings, and hard words. “‘ Kind words” 
make our sufferings less ; encouraging words give 
us energy, hope, and confidence. FH/attery puffs 
up, makes us vain, and generates egotism—against 
which all good men pray, ‘Good Lord, deliver 
us |” 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGBKAPHY. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tas is a remarkable organization. Look at 
this head and face. They will repay critical study. 
The likeness suddenly and strongly impresses the 
observer that the original was a man of more 
than ordinary strength of character. 

It need not be studied by the eye of science to 
discover marked peculiarities. That prominent 
face, particularly that large chin, large cheek and 
neck, evince uncommon vital power, a kind of he- 
roic will that feels its own strength, is willing to 
take responsibilities and work and fight, if need 
be, to force its passage to the fulfillment of its pur- 
poses. That conspicuous physiognomy and that 
large base of brain are Bentonian in their indi- 
cations. There is positiveness, power, and pluck. 
He was not one of your mincing, namby-pamby 
men that ask leave to be, and incline to beg par- 
don for keeping a foothold on the earth. Such a 
man’s motions are broad, free, and strong ; he is 
hearty. earnest, and courageous; his thoughts 
and feelings are free and crisp; he believes in 
himself, and dures to utter himself as he feels. 

The contour of the face, the carriage of the 
head. and the whole “ make-up” remind us of the 
late distinguished senator of Missouri. The fore- 
head is most decidedly of the Benton type, as full 
of facts as it can be. This is the head of a his- 
torian, a man of knowledge, and of details. Such 
a head absorbs and makes its own all the corre- 
lated fxets which go to make up history, and 
gathers the very cream of human action and effort. 
Facts and principles constitute the pabulum on 
whick they feed. 

Mr. Benton was never disputed in the Senate 
in regard to matters of fact ; what he did not know, 





no one else was expected to know; and what he 
professed to know, none dared to contradict. The 
same love of knowledge and power to retain 
facts stands revealed in the head of Landor. Ob- 
serve those large perceptives. How the brow is 
pushed forward almost to distortion! how full the 
center of the forehead, clear up to the bair, show- 
ing power to get, retain. and classify knowledge ! 
How full the eye! what a splendid sign of large 
Language! then the temperament, having a strong 
vital basis with a gocd deal of excitability, giv- 
ing impulse, warmth, and enthusiasm to his whole 
life. The large middle head shows determined 
force, courage, and severity even, which give 
ardor and pathos to his pen and a severity to his 
criticism. There was a good deal of intensity 
and haughty indignation which would make one 
think that his middle name was not particularly 
misapplied, and that his wrath was to be feared. 

His Cautiousness does not appear to have been 
large. and that he followed his impulses, that he 
spoke and acted with boldness and withont proper 
circumspection ; but he had pride, honor, dignity, 
positiveness, and steadfastness. These traits were 
evinced in his entering upon the Spanish cam- 
paign against Napoleon ; and again when he left 
the service repudiating King Ferdinand. He threw 
up his commission because the king had subvert- 
ed the constitution framed by the Spaniards dur- 
ing their struggle for independence, declaring as 
he did it that “though he was willing to aid the 
Spanish people in the assertion of their principles 
against the antagonist of Europe (Napoleon), he 
would have nothing to do with a perjurer and a 
traitor.”” How like Benton that sounds! how lit- 
tle of policy, of cowardice, or compromise is re- 
vealed ! 

We find in the head of Landor strong social af- 
fections, large Benevolence, and rather large 





Veneration. He was capable of great kindness, 
profound respect, and strong love. We find in 
him also a full or large development of Ideality, 
and especially strong Time, Tune, and Order; 
these, with Ideality and very great powers of 
memory, with pre-eminently large Language, gave 
him his poetical talent and great ability as a 
writer. 

Landor should have had more Causality to give 
him profounder philosophy ; more Imitation, to 
lead him to conform to usage; more Cautious- 
ness, to give him prudence ; then he could have 
wielded his great power and force of character 
and practical talent without having made enemies 
or offended friends. 

Speaking of the portrait, of which ours is a 
copy, the London Illustrated News says: “ This 
portrait of him will perhaps be recognized by 
some of those familiar with his writings as a char- 
acteristic likeness of the kind of man they may 


have imagined such an author to be, thongh 


without having met him in person. In one of the 
memoirs published the day after we received the 
news of his death, reference was particularly 
made to certain features of his countenance and 
habitual attitudes—the head cast backward in the 
up-looking face, and the eyebrows strangely lifted 
high into the broad, sloping forehead, as well as 
the quick, fierce, and restless eye—which might 
be fancied to express Landor’s most prominent 
moral and intellectual qualities ; his mighty self- 
will, his arrogant audacity, his capacity of de- 
structive rage, his fine imagination and fastidions 
taste, his delicate perception, his want of specu- 
lative power, his proneness to paradoxical views, 
his tendency to run into extremes, and whatever 
else would be ascribed to him by the discerning 
critic of his works.”’ 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Walter Savage Landor was born at Ipsley 
Court, Warwickshire, England, January 30, 1775, 
and died at Florence, Italy, September 17, 1864, 
at the age of 90 years. 

He was educated at Trinity College, Oxford, but 
being rusticated for firing a gun in the quadrangle, 
be never returned to tuke his degree. He was 
destined by his father for the army, but having an 
ample income, he preferred a more independent 
life and the pursuit of literature. 

Soon after leaving Oxford, in 1795, he publish- 
eda volume of poems In 1798 appeared a more 
important poem, “Gebir,” which was favorably 
noticed by Southey in the Critical Review. A 
Latin version of this poem was published in 1803. 
In 1806. being disgusted with the life of an En- 
glish landlord, he sold his extensive estates, with 
the determination to reside on the Continent. In 
1808 he joined the Spanish patriots in their in- 
surrection against Napoleon, with a body of troops 
raised at his own expense, and was made a col- 
onel in the Spanish army. He resigned his com- 
mission on the restoration of Ferdinand, and 
marrying Julia Thuillin de Malaperte, soon after 
removed to Italy, where be resided till his deatb. 
His works are numerous, among the more impor- 
tant are “Idylica Heroica,” with an appendix in 
Latin prose ; “ Imaginary Conversations 37? «6 Peg. 
icles and Aspasia ;” “A Satire on Satirists ;” 
“ Andrea of Hungary and Giovanna of Naples ;” 
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“ Hellenius ;” “Last Fruit Orf an Old Tree ;” 
‘‘ Letters of an American ;” and “ Anthony and 
Octavius.” 

Pungent letters and epigrams on foreign poli- 
tics occasionally appeared in the English papers 
almost up to the time of his death. 

Southey, in a note to his “ Vision of Judgment,” 
writes: “ Of the author of “Gebir” and “Count 
Julien,” I can only say in this place that to have 
obtained his approbation as a poet, and retained 
his friendship as a man, will be remembered 
among the honors of my life when the petty en- 
mities of this generation will be forgotten, and 
its ephemeral reputations shall have passed 
away.” He made many enemies, and was the 
subject of an abundance of merciless criticism. 
This criticism may be partly right, but year after 
year the scholar will go back to Landor for a 
multitude of elegant sentences—for wisdom, wit, 
and indignation which are unforgetable. Ten 
years ago, in anticipation of his own death, the 
poet composed three lines, which may perhaps 
serve for his epitaph : 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 


I warmed both hands before the fire of Life. 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 


i le 


OSCAR FP. MORRILL. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


From a photograph of this gentleman, and not 
from the accompanying wood-cut, which hardly 
does the original justice, except in size, we make 
the following inferences : 

First. Fineness and fullness of temperament, 
which produce that clearness and susceptibility 
of mind which is necessary for impressiveness 
and scholarship, and for successful effort in intel- 
lectual channels, but more especially in art and 
mechanism. 

Secondly. The head has width enough to give 
force, and sufficient height in the crown and top 
to indicate perseverance, integrity, reverence, 
sympathy, power of imitation and of imagination. 

The likeness shows not only fineness of tempera- 
ment, but great vital power. endurance, and that 
he descended from a long-lived ancestry. The 
forebead shows practical talent, excellent mem- 
ory, first-rate powers of criticism, and good plan- 
ning ability. Constructiveness is large, as seen 
in the rounded breadth of the head just at the 
temples. This is an enterprising but not a selfish 
head. He is kind, liberal, sympathetic, and 
disposed to do good; is warm-hearted, social, 
friendly, fond of home and family ; and from this 
fact, perhaps, originated his tendency to invent 
objects and utensils of use for household and do- 
mestic economy. His Language is rather large, 
and with his strong social nature and good mem- 
ory he can hardly fail to be a good talker and an 
agreeable companion. 

We think very favorably of the head as repre- 
senting a moral, intellectual, ingenious, and social 
human being. He would be well adapted to 
manage or superintend a manufactory where 
men, money, and machinery were required. As 

a builder of ships, houses, forts, bridges, etc., he 
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would excel, for he could both plan and execute. 
But he would always “ make his head save his 
hands,” i. e., he would apply his inventive pow- 
ers to lessen manual labor. He is not lazy, but 
had rather think with his mind then to work with 
his muscles. 

The following sketch of his life is confirmatory 
of our deductions, and will interest our readers : 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Oscar F. Morrill was born at Deering, N. H., on 
the 30th of October, 1820. His father was prin- 
cipally employed in carriage-making, but he had 
some taste for mechanics in general, and several 
machines were invented by him. He was the 
scion of a good and honorable stock ; his futher 
having shared in the perils and triumphs of the 
Revolutionary war ; indeed, he was at one period 
an aid to General Washington. His son to a 
certain degree inherited his tastes, but he added 
to them that remarkable tact and inventive genius 
which is so strongly characteristic of the Yankee 
race. 





strong tendency toward mechanics and a talent 
| for invention. He constructed a tiny saw-mill on 
| one of the village streams, which people flocked 





Young Morrill showed, even in boyhood, a | 


| from all parts of the country to see, so admirable 


was its operation. | 

His thirst for knowledge was great, and, throw- 
ing the trashy reading of the day aside, he dili- 
gently studied works on engineering, mechanics, 
chemistry, etc., and he reaped substantial benefits 
from this wise course. 

At the age of eleven he entered a cotton fac- 
tory as bobbin-boy. In this and other capacities 
he remained until he was fifteen years old, when 
his assiduity, talents, and good character having 
long attracted the attention of his employers, he 
was advanced to the position of second hand in 
the weaving-room. This was a great start, but it 
should here be observed that Oscar had more 
than earned his new position by sundry small but 
important improvements in the machinery of the 
mill, improvements which are yet in operation. 

Some years later we find him acting as superin- 
tendent of the finishing and dyeing department of 
the woolen mills at Croydon, N. H., but he felt 
that he was not yet in the right path, and his 
next enterprise was the establishment of a new 
manufactory of cutlery. This, though for a time 
successful, was finally abandoned. 

The gold fever was now raging, and Mr. Mor- 
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rill, like many others, resolved to seek his fortune 
in California. For a time he dug and prospered 
but it was too dull work for him, though he some- 
what relieved its tedionsness by inventing some 
new machinery for the miners. Tired of digging 
and panning, he, with a partner, determined to 
become tillers of the soil ; cabbages and potatoes 
would come out of the ground fast enough if nug- 
gets would not, and the vegetables might be 
So a ranche or farm 
of twelve acres of garden ground was taken, 


turned into gold after all. 


prepared, and sown with all descriptions of gar- 
den vegetables, at a cost of about $1,000. Here 
the elements seem to have combined against him, 
and the agricultural scheme had to be abandoned 


at the sacrifice of the time, labor, and money of | 


the partners. 

Returning to the East, Mr. Morrill entered at 
once upon his career as an inventor. He had not 
been home three days before his active and well- 
trained mind conceived an important invention, 
and with characteristic diligence he at once set to 
work on it. It succeeded, and was patented. 
Other patents for various machines succeeded 
this, all of which are in successful operation. 
Bat Mr. Morrill’s greatest invention, and the one 
that will be most valuable to the world, is doubt- 
less the “ Aero-Vapor Cooking Stove.” 

In a letter to us, the inventor thus refers to 
this and other later inventions. He says: 

* T have taken out twenty distinct patents, em- 
bracing nearly one hundred claims. Some of them 
relate to manufacturing cotton, some to woolen 
goods, some to cutlery, but most of them to house- 
hold or kitchen articles, such as sad-irons, broil- 
But what I con- 
sider of the most importance of any of them, or 
of any other invention, is my process for cooking 
and heating by the vapors of petroleum and its 
products mixed with atmospheric air. By my pe- 
culiar process Iam enabled to burn these sub- 
stances without light, smoke, or smell, making the 
combustion perfect, and increasing the heat in- 
I have spent 
the last eight years experimenting on hydro-car- 
bon fluids, and bave produced results truly aston- 
ishing. 


ers, lamps, furnaces, stoves, etc. 


tensely over the ordinary process. 


I have adapted some of these discoveries 
to cooking, and am getting out beautiful designs 
of stoves. The whole apparatus is adapted to 
the capacity of a child, and will cook cheaper, 
quicker, and better than by any other process. 
It does all kinds of cooking, baking, broiling, 
washing, heating sad-irons, etc., and in the sum- 
mer does not heat the room perceptibly ; it makes 
no litter whatever, and is always ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice. I have taken out some ten patents 
on these peculiar inventions, and have got them 
in use to that extent that I am certain of their suc- 
cess, and that they are bound to produce a great 
revolution in the department to which they belong. 

“ A few days since I obtained a patent for a 
burner that can be attached to any kerosene 
lamp that burns oil the same color as alcobol 


burns. This for a lamp for illumination of course 
would be worthless, but for taking the place of 
alcohol for heating, it would be invaluable, when 
nlcohot is as costly as at present, and when we 


| 


consider that there is more heat in one gallon of | 


oil burned by this process than in four of alco- 
\ hol.” 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 


Is it true that the predominant faculties of man 
are to him as the rudder to the ship? if so, and 
his animal passions predominate, is he to blame 
if, when he shall have crossed the rough sea of 
life, he be landed in perdition ?—A Correspondent. 

It appears very easy to suppose a case, and 
then make. an argument to suit it The natural 
rudder or guide of a human mind is made of 
reason and moral sentiment, not of animal pas- 
sion. The propelling power of the human ship 
is desire, emotion, propensity, passion; and these 
desires, emotions, and passions, in due propor- 
tion, in their original nature, are good. We have 
often said that it is as easy for one man to do his 
duty as for another. Certainly not so easy for 
some men as for others to attain to a high moral 
altitude, but just as easy for one man to do all 
that it is his duty to do, as for another. The 
sacred Scriptures assert, that he who “ knoweth 
his master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten 
with many stripes ;”’ in other words, that responsi- 
bility is in proportion to capacity. The parable 
of the talents illustrates this perfectly. He who 
received five talents was held to the use of five, 
and it took all his ability to redeem his responsi- 
bility. He who received two talents, by the use 
of bis best powers gained other two ; and the one 
who received but one talent, however, had the 
ability to use it rightly, and was condemned for 
his failure, not because he had not much talent, 
becanse the responsibility was graduated to the 
talent he had, but solely because having the 
power to do something, he did nothing. and was 
called a wicked and slothful servant. Oui Father 
knows our weakness, our strength, our tempta 
tions, how much we are able to do, and endure, 
and bear, and he measures responsibility, though 
on an infinite scale of wisdom, as an earthly 
father graduates the responsibility of his children 
according to their age, their experience, and their 
talent. The robust boy of seventeen is expected 
to do a man’s day’s work ; the little cradling. just 
able to know a few things, is praised and petted 
when he, in obedience to command, shuts the 
door, picks up a thimble or a glove, or does the 
least act of obedience. God has so organized us 


| 


| at, 


Neither sincerity nor integrity are to be sub- 
stituted for nor off-set against a want of know- 
ledge. Ignorance of organic law is no protection 
against its infringement. Swallow poison instead 
of food, and your ignorance will not shield you. 

So of the moral and spiritual law. If it be 
claimed that the “sin of ignorance will be winked 
” we reply that that will be according to the 
nature or degree of the sin. We believe that all 


| sin which is not repented of and forgiven will 
| be punished. 


——— + oe 
IS PHRENOLOGY TRUE? 


Tue Suffolk Herald, of recent date, had the 
following : “Mr. Eprror :—Seeing in the Herald, 
a few weeks ago, a short communication begin- 
ning ‘Is Phrenology True?’ the writer of which, 
after making a few short remarks on the 
subject, which did not appear to weigh very 
heavily on the point, came at once to the conclu- 
sion that Phrenology was not true. Quoting from 
a scientific work of some great surgeon anatomist, 
or ‘any other man,’- he speaks of an instance of 
a certain young or old man, woman or child, who 
had one half of their brains knocked out, or at 
any rate seriously injured, but yet his mental 


| faculties remained apparently sound and unia- 
| jured. Now we will admit all this to be a fact, 
| yet I can not see, so long as the other hemisphere 
| or portion of the aforesaid person’s brain re- 


mained uninjured, any grounds whereupon to 
base such a conclusion as our friend from Setau- 
ket arrives at. 

“ Not being a practical phrenologist myself, I 
am not so far advanced in the science as to 
undertake a very extensive argument on the 


| principles of this science, which is yet to be 


adopted by mankind as the chart and compass 
by which he may guide his frail bark safely over 
the tempestuous sea of life into that haven of 


eternal bliss which, after having avoided the 
hidden rocks and shoals which lie beneath life’s 


| surging billows, will so joyfully greet our vision. 


And now we hope that our friend from Se- 


| tauket will prove the case a little more fully 


that we are able to obey his laws by means of | 
| ‘Phrenology is not true.’ a. 


the “ grace which is given unto all men to profit 
withal,” and he is so wise and so good that he 
will mete out to all justice with mercy; and the 
weakest and wickedest of his children has only to 
do his best with the organization and opportuni- 
ties that he has, and God will supplement all that 
we lack, and do for us in the line of our obedi- 
ence all that we can not do for ourselves 


i ee 


Be.ier.—Is a man accountable for his belief? 
Yes, to a certain extent. For example, he has 
no right to remain ignorant or uninformed when 
the means of knowledge are within his reach ; 
nor is he justified in cherishing skeptical opinions, 
or a negative unbelief, when, by opening his 
mind, he would permit the light to enter, his faith 
to grow, and his belief in the truth to be estab- 
lished. Idiots, the insane, and the undeveloped 
will be judged according to their states and con- 
ditions. Well-organized human beings will be 
held accountable even for their belief. 





befure he again attempts through the columns of 
your paper to satisfy a superstitious public or 
to convince a matter-of-fact community that 


Mrpp.z Isianp, N. Y. 
——__$——» 6 
TRY AGAIN. 


(Timid and irresolute children should commit the fol- 
lowing pretty lines to memory, and when discouraged 
with their tasks, should repeat them ; nor weuld they be 
wholly useless to “ children of a larger growth.”—Ep.] 


°T1s a lesson you should heed, 
Try again ; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try again ; 
Then your courage should appear, 
For if you will but persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear— 
Try again. 


If you find your task is hard, 
Try again ; 
Time will bring you your reward, 
Try again ; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, may not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try again! 
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[4 works noticed in Tue PureNnoLocioaL JouRNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.] 





Manvat vr Soctar Scrence: Being a Condensa- 
tion of the “ Principles of Social Science” of H. C. Carey. 
By Kate McKean. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 
1864. [Price, $1 50.] 

At the head of the political economists of the world 
stands our own Henry ©. Carey. This fact, already widely 
acknowledged, will soon be as unquestionable as the posi- 
tions of Newton, Harvey, Cuvier, or Lavoisier. Like 
them, the author of “ Principles of Social Science” is a 
discoverer. He was the first to find the fundamental 
truths which underlie the social system, ignorance of 
which makes the writings of the European economists 
and sociologists, from Adam Smith downward, so very 
unsatisfactory, and their systems the “philosophy of 
despair.” The philosophy,of Mr. Carey is of a different 
kind; and the fact that his works are not more generally 
known, only furnishes another example of the difficulty 
with which new truths in science gain recognition among 
men. We are right glad to greet the work before us, be- 
cause it will serve to make Mr. Carey’s system more widely 
known, by bringing it within the reach and the compre- 
hension of all. The fair editress has done her work 
faithfully and well, and we hope her book, which truly 
represents Mr. Carey’s views, will find its way into all 
our academies, high schools, and colleges. It will not fail 
to aid greatly in guiding the intellect of :he nation in the 
true path of social and political progress. We shall speak 
further of this work and make extracts in a future number. 





A Trisvre to THomas Starr Kixne.—By Rich 
ard Frothingham. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. 
[Price, $1 50.] 

This book, though by no means a complete biography 
of Mr. King, includes brief sketches of his life and labors, 
as well as an analysis of his character and genius, and is 
written with all the earnestness and admiring appreciation 
of a warm personal friend. As a tribute to one of the 
purest and noblest, as well as one of the most gifted men 
of our day, Mr. Frothingham’s work is worthy of its sub- 
ject, which is saying much for it. 
Fottowrxe tHe Fiac.—By “Carleton.” 

Ticknor & Fields. 1865. [Price, $1 50.] 

A graphic account of some of the most stirring scenes of 
the war in Virginia in 1861 and 1562, by one who saw and 


Boston : 


took part in the marches and battles he narrates. It is 
well written and handsomely illustrated. 
SHaxsprare’s Sonners. Boston: Ticknor and 


Fields. [Price, #1 50.) 

Many will be glad to find th se sonnets of the great 
bard of Avon collected and put into handsome form, as we 
have them here. 


1545. 


By the author of ‘‘The Little 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co. 1865. [Price, 


Witrarp Prime. 
Rebel.’ 
$1 00.) 
This little book is the third of what the publishers call 

the “Plymouth Rock Stories,” of which “The Little 

Rebel” and “ The Sailor Boy” have already been noticed. 

This seems to be equal to either of the others, 





Avrumn Ho.tpays or a Country Parson.—Bos- 

ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1865. [Price, $1 50.] 

The writings of the “Country Parson” are deservedly 
popular, and the reading public will gladly welcome this 
additional volume from his pen in the handsome and sub- 
stantial dre-s which its enterprising and tasteful publishers 
have given it. 


Ciever Srortes oF Many Nations RENDERED INTO 


Ruyme. By John G. Saxe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
T8655. [Price, $3 50.] 


Full of humor and instruction, well set off by exceed- 
ingly effective pictures. A very handsome book and very 
pleasant reading. The vein of wit which runs sparkling 
through it is uumistak»bly genuine, and would have done 
no discredit to Tom Hood. 





Tue American Boys’. Book or Sports AND GAMES ; 
A Repository of In and Out Door Amusement: for Boys 
and Youth. Lustrared with over 600 Engravings. 
New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1865. [Price, $4 *0.] 
If the rising generation had votes, and an ordinary al- 

lowance of gratitude, no doubt they would return D ck & 

Fitzgerald to Congress at the next election. What have 

these publishers done to merit such distinction? Ask 

your oldest boy, madam, who is poring over a handsome 
volume, handsomely bound, well printed, and crowded 
with hundreds of engravings. ‘It is the “ American Boys’ 

Book of Sports and Games,” profusely illustrated—a man- 

val of all games and pastimes of our sons. This is an 

original work, the author of which, of course, has drawn 
upon the best foreign books on the subject. First, all out- 
of-door games, with or without toys, are described, and 
the rules for playing them c'early stated and exemplified ; 
next, athletic and graceful recreations, including gymnas- 
ties, swimming, sailing, b ating, riding, driving, angling, 
fencing, ete. ; then, amusements with pets—showing how 
to raise, train, and manage birds, rabbits, dogs, and so on ; 
afier that, play-room games for rainy days; then come 
evening amusements of all sorts, especially tricks with 
cards aud parlor magic; and finally, under the head of 
Mechanical and Miscellaneous Amusements, carpen'ry, 
boat-building, painting, gardening, and even postage- 
stamp collecting are given. There is a copious index, and 
the engravings, finely engraved by N. Orr, from designs by 
eminent artists, as-ist the descriptions so well that the lad 
who can not learn all of the games and sports so clearly 
deacribed must be a dolt indeed ; a reasonably sharp lad, 
on the ec -ntrary, can become so expert that his friends may 
look on him as a juvenile Signor Blitz. Tne rules of 
croquet, and indeed of ald games played by young folks 
anywhere, in or out of doors, are to be found here. In 
truth, this “ American Boys’ Book of Sports and Games” 
is the most complete work of the sort ever published in 
any country. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues of the 
press not elsewhere noticed in these pages we may men- 
tion the following, all of which may be ordered through 
us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or interesting: 


Arotio Researcues AND Lirg AMONG THE EsQuimavx: 
Being the Narrative of an Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin, in the Years 1860, 1861, and 1862. By 
Charles Francis Hall. Svo. pp. 595. Map and Illus. 
Price, $4 50. 


A Year ty Carna, and a Narrative of Capture and Im- 
prisonment, when Homeward Bound, on Board the 
Rebel Pirate Florida. By Mrs. H. Dwight Williams, 
author of “ Voices from the Silent Land.” With an In- 
troductory Note by William Cullen Bryant. 12mo. 
Price, #2. 


Kesie’s Curistran Year. 
clear type, from 
edges. Price, #2. 


A fine 16mo. edition, in large, 
new plates. Beveled boards, red 


Prose Works or Henry Wapswortn Loneretiow. 
Complete in Two Volumes. 16mo Portrait. Price, $4. 


Aut Asout Perro.tera, and the Great Oil Districts of 
Pennsylvania. West Virginia, Ohio, ete. By Alexander 
von Millern, LL.D., Professor. 16mo. pp. 87. Price, 
25 cents. 


Urrerances.—By A. J. H. Du anne. 
writen during the war. Price, $2. 


A volume of poems 


Le Bon Ton.—For the latest fashions and the 
most elegant fashion plates ever published in America (or 
in the world, for that matter), see Ze Bon Ton for Jaouary, 
an uncomm -nly beautiful number. Price $7 per annum ; 
single copies, with full-sized patterns, 75 cents. 

New Music.—From Horace Waters, New York, 
we have received “ Dost Thou Ever Think of Me, Love ?” 
a song, by Geo. Russel; “ Pleasant Memories,” a collection 
of Polkas, ete, by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; “ Ther.’s Rea 
for All in Heaven,” by Mrs. Parkhurst; “Tiaou Art 
Dreaming,” by Auyustus A, Cilley; the “Voice of the 
Army,” by J. G. Clark; and ‘“*Our Dear New England 
Boys,” by Mre. Parkhurst. 


_mere idle curiosity. 














Questions oF ‘‘ GENERAL InTERESsT’’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“next number.” Your “ Best Tuovents” solicited. 

An OrpeR For Books, JourNnaLs, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment —To CogREsPonDENTS—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 





Banxer.—J. R. Y. To be asuccessful banker, 
one requires a good intellect, large Caution, Conscien- 
tiousness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness envugh to give 
him courage. He should sleep, according to his -onstitu- 
tion, from six to nine hours. Like other men of in-door 
habits, his diet should be plain, without stimulants, spices, 
or condiments ; three meals a day, the evening meal being 
light and rather early. There is no reasun why banking 
should not be as healthy as any equally responsible and 
sedentary occupation. 

MarryinG Excertionatty.—It may do for a 
man who has ripened at twenty-one, to marry a lady who 
has matured only at twenty-three, since she is relatively 
no older than she would have been at eighteen, if equally 
mature. If this is an exceptional case, an exception to 
the general rule may be applied to it. 


GrowTH oF BRAIN TILL THE AGE OF Forty.—B. 

5 I know a little man weighing one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, but quite muscular. Six years ago 
his bead measured twenty-two inches—now it measures 
twenty-two and three-fourths inches. His age is twenty- 
seven years. Can a person’s head grow at that age? 


Ans. We should not expect a man with a twenty-two- 
inch head, weighing but one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, to have such an increase of brain development 
afier twenty-one years of age. But if a man had a weight 
of one hundred and sixty pounds, it would be precisely 
what we should expect. Between twenty and thirty the 
brain should increase from half an inch toan inch. The 
brain in some men grows till the age of forty. We know 
a gentleman—an evenly-formed, handsome man—a col- 
onel in a N. J. regiment, who was six feet high at thirty 
years of age, after which he is said to have grown three 


inches in height. This was an unexpected and perhaps 
it may be considered an unnecessary, growth. 

The growth o' the brain depends upon two conditions: 
first, vigor of body, with considerable size; secondly, 
mental activity in any one part of tbe brain or in the whole. 


Sarrorp.—Truman H. Safford, the mathemat- 
ical prodigy, is an assistant professor of mathematics in 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Muss. His likeness 
was sent usa few days ago by a friend of his, without a 
name or any knowledge on our part as to who was the 
original, and we may at a future time give the result of 
the examimation. Enough for the present to state that he 
* still lives,” and is in the “ enjoyment of all his faculties.” 


Iron in THE BLoop.—How does the iron get 
into the blood ? and does it increase in quantity ? 

Ans. Iron is contained in the food we eat—so is lime, 
Potatoes, for instance, contain starch, albumen, gluten, fat, 
gum, chloride of potassium, three forms of iron, soda, p.- 
ash, lime, various acids and other ingrediezw, besides 
water—which last constitutes over sixty-six one-hun- 
dredths of the whole. Iron ge‘ into the blood, therefore, 


from the food, just as the elements of salt are taken into 

the blood. We 2e not speak of the salt as such which is 

eaten, but of the saline matter contained in various articles 
foud 


of le 
Your questions about the different sub-divisions of or- 
gans would require too much space for this part of the 
JouRNAL, and you will find something relative t this in 
the present number. 
Tue CADWALLADERS.— We on not tell what 


was their coat of arms, if they had one. 
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Frutat Love.—-Is the existence and location of 
the organs of filiol love determined ? 

Ans. Some claim the discovery of an organ of filial love; 
others, that it is .he result of the combined action of Ven- 
eration and Ph loprogenitiveners, We know of no anl- 
mal, unless it be the stork, that exhibits anything like filial 
love toward aged parents, and it is doubtful whether full- 
grown animals recognize their own mothers as such; cer- 
tain it is that young cows fight with and master their 


mothers, and exercise Juet as much tyranny over them as is 
exercieed by one toward another where there is no blood 
relation. When the young are dependent upon their 
mothers they nestle under their protection, but -o soon as 
that pretection ceases to be necessary, we think the love 
between the offspring and the parent ceases. Not so in 
the human race—-hence an inference that Veneration con- 
stitutes an element of filial love. 


ComsBativeness.— What are the respective func- 
tions of the two divisions of Combativeness ? 

Ans. One works with the higher qualities of our nature, 
giving a tendency to protect, to defend, to debate, to stand 
for the right; the other, or lower, seems more an animal 
feeling, giving physical earnestness, love for muscular ex- 
ercise, and a tendency to quarrel when provoked. 


Oreaxs Dovste.—Do not all the cerebral or- 
gans have a two-fold, or manifold, normal action? 

Ans, This question can hardly be answered categor- 
ieally. It is a general law that no one organ performs 
double functions. Some physical organs are complex, 
having different sets of nerves for different functions. The 
tongue, for instance, is called an organ, but it is a multi- 
plex organ, or a bundle of organs. It has nerves of taste, 
of feeling, and of motion, either one of which set might be 
paralyzed without impairing the functions of the other sets 
of nerves. If a mental organ has two modes of action or 
distinct qualities, we should incline to recognize an organ 


for each manifestation. Combativeness, for instance, is 
resistance, opposition, assault, courage, force, that may be 
called forth in a moral way, or that may be caled forth in 
a base and selfish way, and the character of the results 
produced may be as wide as the oppusite elements of hu- 
man emotion. Some manifestations of Combativeness are 
as noble as enything «hich is known of human nature. 
Some manifestations of it are as despicable ; still, it is all 
Combativene-s, but serving under different mosters or 
guided by different motives and forces, The cutting edge 
of the axe gives pleasure to the woodman when directed 
wisely against the thick trees, but the unlucky blow which 
glances the axe into the foot of the awkward chopper 
makes the axe his enemy in proportion asit is sharp. In 
one instance he is proud and happy that bis axe is sharp, 
in the other the sharpness becomes his foe. So the right 
of wreng use of any mental power is good or bad in its 
results, according as it is direeted. 


Love anv Home.—In naming the domestic pro- 
pensities, should net Inhabitiveness take precedence of 
Adbesiveness, as it seems more natural for a man to pro- 
vide for the wants of hs family by establishing a home, 
aes forming firendships, partnerships, and associa- 
tions 


Ans. To us it seems more natural that love and friend- 
ship should precede the establishwent of a home, It 
would be really !aughable, if it were possible, to see a man 
go and build a house, and establish it with furnitere and 
all the appliances of a home, befure the conjugal element 
had prompted him to feel the need of a life-companion, 
Birds choose their mates and build their nest afterword, 
and mankind are prompted to form alliances first, and to 
pro ide the home as a neces-ity grow'ng out of the desired 
allianes, There is an old maxim applicable to young 
people, namely, Get a cage before you catch the bird ;” 
but it is to be presumed that be who gets a cage has in 
view the prospective bird, or a desire to have one. 


Breataine.--In regard to pneumativeness, or 

8 faculty controlling the breathing process, we remark, 

that, in the bese of the brain there doubtless are organs 

Which have ta do with every physical fanction, Alimen,- 

“* abpyfs in he developed where we loeate the or- 

““" @uich eqverns breathing may be just 

~ Raye & tendency to push out the 

forward of it, and ma, “s @ feiglion between that 

cheek-bone and thus indica. — <a physiological 
function and the bruin, bat we regara .. 
rather than a phrenological indication. 


tivenc 
gan. The org 


a Svnscriser.—South Bergen. We would 
cheerfully hay. answered your letter by post, but you did 
An accidental omission on your 


not give us yoor ram.. ‘ 
part. Could we get it to yw.” the “ Mirror of the Mind” 


would “ tell the story,” 
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Wasted Viratiry.—Can vitality be replaced 
When wasted by dissipation, dfurkenness, or perverted 
amativeness ? 

Ans. That depends entirely on the constitation; prob- 
ably every form of dissipation, every excess, and perver- 
sion impairs the human structure; and, though with a 
naturally good constitution, and proper reformation of the 
habits, many persons could so recuperate *s to live a long 
and bappy life, we think none could esmpletely r- cover 
80 as to be as good as new. Ships strained and racked in 
storms can be re-caiked and made tight for smooth seas, 
but the joints once started will be easily started again, and 
she never can be made a new ship, although she may do 
good service for awhile. 

There is an article on the subject of “ Affectation” in this 
number, which will obviate the necessity of answering 
your other question. 

Fixeness.—It is generally considered that the 
texture of the woman is finer than that of the m»n. The 
man is sironger, the woman more susceptible. If this is 
true of the body, it is doubtless true of the brain. 


A. L. B.—When two persons are congenially 
mated, is it natural for them to think most of each other 
or of their children? Or will those who have Parental 
Love larger than Conjugali:y love their children most, 
while those wbo nave Conjugality the larger give the pref- 
erence to their companion ? 


Ans. Those parents who love each other most will most 
love their children. You furnish the proper solution to 
your last question. — 

Low Foreneaps.—The hair sometimes con- 
tinues to grow lower on the forehead and thus to cover 
more of it as one grows older, but the forehead of a healthy 
person does not often become lower or smuller a'solutely. 
Other parts of the head mey increase relatively more than 
the forehead thereby causing it t» look smaller. 


Ervptioxs.—Canadian. Will you be so kind 
as to inform a reader of your Journat what is the best 
wash you know of for eruptions of the skin? A doctor 
here osserts that persons who wash themselves and keep 
their persons clean are more liable to be infected with 
any infectious disease than those who are less careful with 
respect to cleantines. Now, how is this? I always 
thought cleanliness was next to godliness! 

Ans. Soft water. The doctor referred to is an —— 


well, no matter what! He labors under a mi-take. 


Coton anp Ciurmate.-G. F. W. It is argued 
by a great many that the negro Is better adapted to a warm 
climate than the whue man. Isitso? And ifso, why? 

Ans. See answer toa similar question in number for 
Nov., 1564, p. 154. 

Breap—App.es.— We think wheat preferable, 
as a bread-stuff, to corn meal; but the latter is better than 
superfine wheat flour. The unbolted wheat meal and 
crecked wheat, or, as it is called, wheat grists, we think 
better for dyspeptics, or candidates for dyspepsia, than 
either corn mesl or fine flour bread. 

Apples are perhaps the most wholesome of all fruits. 
In the regions where the apple thrives it is the most 
avondant of all fruit, lasts the year around, and is cheap, 
ensily preserved by drying or canning, and readily cooked. 
If all persons would eat freely of cooked spples as a part 
of eaen meal, dyspepsia would be revucea ninety per 
cent. Raw apptes are offensive to most dyspeptics, and 
many can notent apples cooket. For confined dyspeptics 
grapes are regarded as an unexcepuovable fruit. 





Buryine THe Drap.—What do you think of 
transporing dead bodies long after death, on cars, boats, 
eve. ? 

Ana. In general, we think it improper to have the re- 
mains of the dead brought In such proximity to the living 
as to endanger health. It is bad policy to bury near 
where people reside, or to keep devd bodies long in 
dwelling-houses, or to transport the remains of soldiers 
long after death to dis:ant places. Why not give the hero 
repose on the fleld where he gave his life to the cause of 
his country, and the seaman sepultare among the bright 
eoral of the sea? Cremation is best. 


Corp Hanps.—What is the cause of cold hands? 
I know a lady whose hands are very cold to the tooch, yet 
she says they f-el warm to her. She is healthy, and has 
never been sick much, 
Ana. This is evidently a loose statement—cold hands 
-an of fer] warm to anybody. One cause of cold hanos 
“4 fog js an imperfect cireulation of the blood in 
and Con *~salng, leaping, climbing, and other bodily 
those parts. Ru “*saq goursing through all parts of 
exercises will set the vb. “snag and the feet, Try it, 
the body, and warm both the » 





_— 


8. G.--Can you tell us in your next JournaL 
whether or not the * Student and Schoolmate” is published, 
and where? 


Ans. It is published in Boston, at one dollar and a half 
ayear Subscriptions may be sent to us, if preferred. 


F. P. T.—Go on with your phonography, and 
with such excellent long-hand as yours you will make a 
very desirable reporter and amanuensis. We prefer that 
you write us, on business, in lor g-band, not in phonogra- 
phy. Keep us advised of your whereabouts. 


THe Curistuas Porm ‘“ Beyniz.’’—N. 8. G. 
No, there was no mistake. We received our “copy” in 
MS. from the hand of the fair authoress, who kindly re- 
sponded to our request. We congratulated ourselves on 
the beautiful illustrations, which were designed and en- 
graved at our expense, for our special use. We did not 
intend to claim the poem as «riginal with us, but only its 
new accompaniments, which we regarded as exquisitely 
appropriate. 

A. B. P. T.—Who originated the musical scale 


now in use. Do—Ra—Me—etc.? Who arranged the 
sounds? 


Ans. These syllables are of Italian origin; but as for the 
arrangement of the sounds, it were as difficult to tell as 
who originat-d language—both epring from nature. 

The models in * Phy sical Perfection,” “ Resting after the 
Chase,” and “ Preparing for the Bath,” are representations 
from statues copied from European engravings, and were 
supposed to be from originals, but we can not trace their 
his‘ory. 

It is often questioned whether the several animal pro- 
pensities— Destructiveness, Combativeness, etc.—adapted 
merely to this life, will be recognized in the life to come, 
Toere is a spiritual and higher sense in which these facul- 
ties may be exhibited. We know that courage, fortitude, 
and enterprise, which come from what we call animal 
propensities, do much to dignify the moral character in all 
its aspirations and efforts. These higher phases of these 
faculties may be employed in the spiritual state. 


Marrimomiat.—N. A. Is it improper for a man 
to marry his cousin’s daughter, provided they are both 
well-formed and in sound health 


Ana. If the daughter resemble the other parent, and not 
the cuusin, such a marriage may, perhaps, be admissible. 


FRiGHTENED TO DeatH.—A correspondent re- 
lates a case as fullows: A young man who was subject to 
the “draft” became so alarmed that he sickened, and, in 
a state of despondency, gave up the ghost. He died with 
no apparent disease. 

Very likely. He was simply a poor, feeble-spirited per- 
son, without patrio'ism or pluck, and was of little or no 
account. There was no soldier in him. Placed on 
guard, he would have deserted ; or, if under fire, he would 
have fainted. a 


Sarr Ruevu.-- A. B. E. How can it be cured? 
Ans. For the cause and cure of this malady, see the 
“ Hydroputhic Encyclopedia.” 


Puysioonomy.—T. B. 8. Onr new work will be 
published in four parts, but it will form only a single vol- 
ume. The parts will be in paper covers. 


Dr. Wixpsaip.— A. A. B. We are not able to 
answer your question, but intend to give a full account of 
Dr. Windship, his system of physical culture, and the re- 
sults of his training in a future number. 


Wuat Sau Pue-Noses Do?—A Friend. Your 
query was answered under the proper head in our num- 
ber for June, 1864. 

A Question or Avpress.—E. V.M. My name 
is Elias V. Miller; my wife’s name is Elizabeth Miller. I 


am in the army—s'e out of it. I wish to address a letter 
to her. How shall I address her? 


Ans. Usage differs; but if our name were Mr. Miiler, 
and the name of our wife were Elizabeth, we should ad- 
dregs her on a letter as Mrs. Elizabeth Miller. 


W. R—Toledo.—We have received three let- 
ters from you, neither of which give the State, and we 
can not muke it out on the envelope. Try again. 


Crowpep Ovr.—Several answers are crowded 
out, and will appear in our next number. 
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General Items. 


PuonoGraPuy in THE Army.—It is gratifying 
to observe with what alacrity our soldier boys take to this 
interesting study. When in winter quarters, with time on 
their han‘s, they engage in the study of Phonography, 
Engineering, Surveying, Phrenology, Physiology, etc., 
with a view to turning the knowledge thus acquire’ to 

actical account in civil life, when the war is over. This 
Bes it should be, and is much better than “ killing time” 
with cards, dice, or other game-. Let them store their 
minds with something useful, and they wilt bring with 
them from the fi-ld to civil i. act amount of invellcctual 
capital worth more to them than all they can learn 
Hoyle, or than a pocketful of greevbacks. 





Fark Haven—Formerty Lairrie Sopus.—Dur- 
ing the year 1864 there were shipped from this new y 
opened port no less than five thousand barre!s of apples, 
two hundred barrels of cider, one thousand cords of stave 
bolts, one thousand cords of cordwood, and five hundred 
thousand cut staves. Besides this, some tons of iron ore 
from the mines in Wolcott were shipped up Lake Ontaric 
through the Welland Canal, to Cleveland, Ohio, A good 
beginning for Little Sodus. A Lake Shore Railroad has 
been projected to intersect the Great Western Railroad at 
Niagara, leading to the west, touching Oswego, and so on 
to Troy, thence through the Hoosic Tunnel to Boston, 
Portland, St. Johns, N.B., and Halifax, N.8. This will 
bring al the lake shore towns into notice, and put Detroit, 
Chicago, e'c., in more direct communication with Europe. 
The harbor st Fair Haven is said to be sufficiently capa- 
cious t» accommodate all the shipping on the lake, and 
will prove a creat conveni-nce to Oswego, and to the rich 
and growing country near the bay. 


An Oxp Peopte’s WeppinG.—Married in Gerry, 
Chautanque Co., N. Y., Nov. 6, 1864, by Elder Jonathan 
Wilson, aged 88, Silvanus Fisher. a widower, aged 82, to 
Priscilla Cowder, a widow, aged 76, all of Gerry. 

(What were their habits? Did they drink, smoke, or 
chew? Did they dissipate io any way? Who will tell us 
how these aged people managed to keep up their youthful 
spirits so long? We should like to publish the recipe for 
“the benefit of whom it concerns.” 


AmericaN Art.—Fac-simile copies of two of 
Brackett’s paintings of American game and fish have just 
been published by J. E. Tilton & Co. These copies are 
not engravings, or photographs, or colored lithographs, 
but such exact and careful imitat‘ons of the original as to 
almost defy detection, being curefully made and prepared 
for framing exactly bke an oil painting. The public will 
find it worth while to inspect these pictures, whi-h are on 
exhibition at Messrs. Hurd & Houghton's bookstore, 401 
Broadway. They are furnished to aubscribers at twenty 
dollars a pair. — 


One or THe Bors.—D H. R., Future Co., Ohio. 
Messrs. Fowier anp Wetts: I am a little boy bot ten 
ears old. I nave seen your PaxrsnoLogicaL JouRNAL. 
lke and want it. May-be I can get to be a phrenologist 
and a smart man too; if I can not, I think your paper 
will, anyhow, he'!p to make me a good man. Please seud 
= your paper fur 1865. I inclose a “ greenback” to pay 
for it. 

[We like the characteristics of this boy. He likes the 
JourRNAL, thinks it will help to make him good if it should 
fail to make him great. We think he already evinces the 
first quality, and we have little doubt that he will ripen 
into the latter. It 1s a most promising circumstance in the 
lite of a boy that he subscribes and pays for a publication. 
He will read it while others, for want of occupation, will 
grow up iv ignorance, and perhaps in vice. he way tor 
boys to become talented and also “ good,” is to “ go and 
do likewise.” 


PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—Years ago we used 
to be a regalar subscriber for it, and considered it then a 
welcome messenger. The improvements of the science 


since then have made it doubly welcome, and no less useful 
to the unprejudiced student of human nature. Many a 
person and many a family might nave been happy had 
they but studied the science, and put its precep's into 
practice. Long may the Journat live, and still be a wel- 
come visitor to th ds of —OCrauford Oo. 
Farmer. 


Correction.—In your Valedictory, in December 
number, you credit the lines— 


“ Man’s inhuman’ty to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,” 


to the immortal Cowper, when it should have been, allow 
me to say, credited to the immortal Burns The lines 
occur in his “ Man was made to mourn.” I write you this 
in obedience to the request of a Indy who is a warm ad- 
mirer of Burns and the AMERICAN PuRENoLoGicaL Jour- 
NAL. Truly yours, ALLEGHENY. 








New York, Nov., 1864. 

Samuet R. Wetis, Esa.—Sir: In the December 
number of your very excellent, instructive, and entertain- 
ing JourNAL 1s an article on “ Curiosities of Surnames,” 
compiled from a work by Mr. James Finlayson, of England. 
In that article it is stated the name “ Seymour is a seamer 
—4. ¢.,a tailor.” Mr. F. has evidently come to the above 
conclus'on from the similarity in the sound. 


The Seymours are of Normen origin, and “came over | 


with the Conqueror.” The proper name is Saint Maur or 
St. Maur, and »s writing was x rare accomplishment in 
those days, tue name graduaily merged into its present 
form. In England the nome is generally pronounced by 
well-educated people as if spelt Saymour. 

What St. Mour may have been derived from I don’t 
know, but should very much like to learn. 

Yours very respectfully, An EnGuisn Srymovur. 

{Our correspondent is right in regard to the origin of 
Seymour. The explanation given was copied inadvert- 
ently from Mr. Finlayson’s book.] 


GenerRAL Entgma.—I am composed of twenty- 
three letters: 


My 8, 8, 12, 6, 11, is a race of mankind, 
My 2, 7, 20, 18, is what each soldier wishes to become. 
My 1, 6, 15, 18, 1, 9, 20, is abborred by all good men. 
My 12, 6, 22,8, 1, is a warrior of unrivaled skill and 
courage. 
My 4, 15, 1, 20, 13, 11, 1, is an appellation that will ever 
add luster to the pages of history. 
My 17, 19, 8, 7, is the month in which Kentucky was ad- 
mitted into the Union, 1792. 
My 10, 13, 8, 14, 18, 16,2, is a great statesman of the 
niteteenth century. 
My 5, 11, 21, 18, 6, should be given “to whom it is due.” 
My 1, 8, 28, 7, 12, 20, 22, 4, 5, is an invention of the pres- 
ent century. 
My all is above price, yet what all can and should 
Prargiz Farmer-Giet. 
[We bope the young folks will try their skill on this, 
and send in their answers in time for our next number. 


Publishers’ Department. 


To ContrisutTors.—Several articles 
intended for this number are unavoidably postponed. Our 
contributors must have patience. “Sketches from the 
Blue-Grass Region ;” “Omens and Por ents ;” “ Noses 
and Temperaments ;” and “ Ruling by Love” are on file 
for our next number. 


AnoTHeR Dous_Le Numper.—Besides 
our cover, we give thirty-two instead of twenty-four pages 
the present month. Should the price of paper be reduced, 
we will try to keep up the same number of pages through 
the volume. 


Ovr Deap-Lerrer Orrice. — Jerry 

W. Dugan, 50 cents, books — Montague, no State. 

— —,, $3, books—Camp 111th N. Y. Vols., no name. 

Martha D. Waller, 32 cents, A. P. J. and book—Dover 
Plains, no State. 

W. H. Stafford, 20 cents, A. P. J.—Stockbridge, no State. 

— , 80 cents, A. P. J. and book, no name—no 
P. 0., no State. 
Harry Bracken, 75 cents, A. P. J.—no P. O., no State. 
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Pate Inx.—We would be obliged to 
our correspondents if they would use good black ink, as 
it will facilitate the filling of their orders, which is some- 
times delayed for want of time to study them out when 
written with pale ink. 


THE JOURNAL IN THE ArRmy.—A sol- 
dier writes from Savannah, Ga., as follows: 


“Linclose nineteen and a half dollars, for which you will 
please send me thirteen copies. 

“T would not do without it for Ave times what it cost. I 
was only a few minutes getting up a club of thirteen.” 

Another, who also sends a club, says: 


“I find no rending matter «ore interesting, more elevat- 
ing, and profitable than your JovrNnat; and how any sol- 
dier can do without some such, I can not imagine. If 
friends at home an! aid societies would send promiscu- 
ously to the army such practical reading matter, it would 
have a much more decided benefit then all the pickles, 
cordials, and sweetments ever invented by New England 
housewifery. I would say to our friends at home, help us 
to while away the idle moments by furnishing some useful 
study that will benefit us both now and in after-years.” 


Vara lasare, som onska blifva bekanta 
med menniskan, sadan som den Ar, rekommendera vi att 
skyndsamt tllegna sig Wells’ phrenologiska JovrNnat, 
hvilken vi efter noggrann préfning erkanna sasom ett 
ldrorikt och intressant verk.—Skandinavisk Post. 





Pusiness Hotices. 


Tue Votre For a Cover.—Amon 
several hundred voters, whose ballots —“ greenbacks”— 
have been cast, there has been a very large majority in 
favor of the cover. Butasingle vote has been cast against 
it. Many back up their votes with clubs of from ten to 
twenty new subscribers—others less. But the prospects 
are good for a large affirmative vote. We shall cover the 
March number. 

Tue Ninta Nationat Bank of New 
York, corver Broadway and Franklin Street, advertised ia 
our Journalt, is believed to be one of the best in New 
York. Its managers are men of enterprise and integrity. 





Tuer Lancuaces—Which are the best 
works from which to learn French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Greek, Latin, etc. ?—In answer to which we beg to 
refer the reader to an advertisement where he may find a 
list of standard works—with prices—which are considered 
the best. They may be obtained through the post from 
this office. 

“Srupent.”—The best work on Elo- 
cution is Bronson’s. Price, prepaid by mail, $2. The 
best works on education (we think) are “ Education Com- 
plete,” $4, and the “ Educational Hand-Book,” price, 
$2 25. We will forward them by mail, postpaid, om re- 
ceipt of price. 

Puonocrapuic Reporter. — “ The 
Manual of Phonography,” $1; “‘ Phonographic Reader,” 
50 cents; aud “ Phonographic Copy Book,” 15 cents. All 
three sent by mail on receipt of $1 60. These form the 
set of books necessary for the acquirement of this time-and- 
labor-saving art. They will be mailed to any part of the 


United States or the British Possessions at the price above 
stated. For our general list of Phonographic works, see 
advertisement in this month’s number. 


SuFFERER.—We would recommend 
you to purchase one of Dr. Surrn’s Magnetic Machines, 
price, $16. By using it according to directions, it may aid, 
if it do not eure you. It is also recommended by physi- 
cians in cases of rhe tiem, nervy , and kindred 
diseases. —_ 

G. B.—We have concluded to publish 
our new work on Physiognomy, or “ Signs of Characrer,” 
in four parts, at $1 each. The first part will be sent out 
immediately, and the others will be completed with as 
much speed as p See a t on another 
page. 

Sewrnc Macuines.—We can select 
and ship by express, or as freight, any which may be pre- 
ferred. So of anything else to be found in New York— 
Dogs, Birds, Goate, Rabbits, Live Fowls, Garden Seeds, 
Plants, Vines, Trees, Clothing, Dry Goods, Groceries, 


Washing Machines, Ringer-. Musical Instruments, Boks, 
or “anything you want.” Give us explicit orders, with 
the necessary funds and exact shipping directions, and we 
ean save you the cost of a trip © New York, with little 
or no inconvenience to our-elves, 





ah) 





PostaGE.—When writing to this office 
on your own business, and when an answer is required, 
you should inclose a prepaid envelope properly addressed 
to yourself, in which to return the answer. 


CASES FOR THE JoURNAL.—We have 
cases made in which to Jind the Jovrnat for 1865. 
These may be used during the year in which to keep the 

bers till the vol may be completed, and then used 
to bind it. These cases may be had, prepaid by post, at 
75 cents each. 

Back Numrers.—We can still furnish 
a few sets of numbers complete, unbound, for 1864, at $2. 
The volume contains some 300 illustrations, and would 
prove a welcome present to any lady or gentleman, and 
would be especially acceptable to a soldier in the fleld. 





SrationEry.—We fill orders for wri- 
ting paper. envelopes, pens—gold and steel—and send 
by post or express, as may be desired. 


Wantep.—Will any of our readers 
or subscribers supply us with bound volumes of the JouR- 
NAL for the years "54, °58, "61, and "62? 
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Deferred Articles. 





PHRENOLOGY; 
WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR ME. 


Mr. Eprror: With a heart overflowing with gratitude 
to you and your cvadjators for the praiseworthy efforts 
you and they bave made and are now making to aid in 
the evwlightenment of mankind, I feel induced to pen a 
few of my thoughts, hoping that, though impertect'y ex- 
pressed, they may convey the ideas intended. 

Iam young in years, and consequently am, as yet, but 
a novitiate in tne stady of the great science of Phrenology. 
Although it is but a short time since I have been applying 
myseif to study its beauty and utility, yet I can truthfully 
say that it has been to me an eye-opever, a soul-teacher. 
From \t I learn the lesson of love, charity, patience. per- 
severance, and self-sucrifive. It has a’ready infuse’ into 
my spirit a deeper thirst for knowledge! It brings us into 
a neaver relationship to the Great Crestor, showing us the 
glorious design of that Divine Hand in fashioning that 
greatest work of all—man! 

In order to thoroughly appreciate its worth, we must 
east aside the blinding mists of skepticism and prejudice, 
and with our eyes fixed on she sun of trath, wee the rea- 
aom that God has given us, and with humility and patient 
perseverance strive to know its practical urility. If we 
will but do this, I for one have no fears ‘hat Phrenology 
will be denounced as a humbug. Let every honest seeker 
after light read that valuable book * Phrenology Proved, 
Iilaustrared, and Applied.” Then there is the “Self In- 
structor,” a book which, if carefully reat, will be fund of 
great practical use as applied to every-day action. I 
keep it by me as my teacher. If I am in doubt on certain 
ideas, I go to it for mstruction. I have al-o a chert of my 
character, which to me in value is “above rubies,” for it 
shows me—oh! how truly, wherein I lack, and that is 
what [ must know before I can improve ; wnd as for saying 
that we bave no faults, it is as false as it is foolish. Sol 
say it is our duty, as God’s children, to search out our 
faults, 0 seek to Know ourselves, and then, with a pray er- 
ful spirit, commence the needed task of regeneration. 
M, chart tells me I am too excitable, and that this lessens 
my power; so, in order to restra:n this over-excitability, I 
must have some plan of action wherewith to combat this 
impulse, which woud, if allowed to ran loose, be my bane 
through life. So, with reason and my Self-Instracior, I go 
to work, They both tell me to fulfill all the Aealth condi- 
tions; to take a'r, exercise, etc., and avoid strmulants; to 
avoid unp’easant meotal excitements, and by mere force 
of will cultivate a calm, quiet, luxurious, to-day enjoying 
frame of miod ; if in trouble, banish it, and make myself 
a- happy as possible. 

These, teen, with others, are my every-day duties. I 
strive new, and ever shall, to correct and erase those 
blemishes in my character which, by the light of Phrenol- 
ogy, have been made apparent to me. I thank God tnat 
I am able to see my faults and correct them. The task 
may be no easy one, yet I shall persevere, for I know that 
I murt at lenyth prevail. What nobler work is tnere than 
that of regenerating ourselves; of purifying the soul, and 
rendering ourselves fit to be the companions of angels? 
I am perfectly assured that if all would do this, very little 
time would be left to be n¢ ing others’ faults; very little 
time for slandering our fellows, or engaging in those de- 
basing foliies which degrade mankind and render them, 
ofttiimes, “ lower than the brute.” 

But, Mr. Editor, I pray you will excuse me for dropping 
you so unceremoniously, and addressing myself to others. 
My only apology is, toa: my pen has a habit of running off 
with my thoughts as fast as they come, and without 
waiting to choose between them, gathers them all in their 
disorder and drops them pell-mell on the blank sheet 

We (our folk», are constant readers of your invaluable 
PurexoLoeicat Jovgnat, and we would not know how 
to get along without it Mr. J. L. Capen sends it to 
us regularly, and when each number comes we all want 
itatence. The matter con'ained in it is not to be passed 
over without thougnt; itis of such a character as to coll 
forth our best and most sober thoughts, and tends to 
quicken the reasoning faculties. I think (and all your 
readers will, no doubt, agree) that the ParenoLogicaL 
JvoURNAL AND Live ILivsTRatep is (I am not speaking to 
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flatter) the cheapest, most instructive, most practical, and 
at the same time most pleasing periodical published in 
this country or any other. The Jovenat is quite fascinat- 
ing to me, for truth writes in its pages, pointing out to us 
the road of progression. Nothing unsubstantial or trifling 
is ever found in it. It is our household treasure. I hope, 
in time, the whole world will appreciate its merita. 
Again assuring you of my heartfelt sympathies, I am, 
yours for progress, N. F. 8. 


i> <i © ae 


GOVERNING CHILDREN. 


[A corresponpeEnT thus relates the story of a phreno- 
logical examination and its results. The incident illus- 
trates the importance of having children’s heads exam 
ined phrenologically, the correctness of our principles, and 
the success of the proper course of discipline.] 

On one occasion I was present when an acquaintance 
of mine came in with his soo Frank, about six years old. 
He took « seat by me and said he had attended ) our lee- 
ture the evening previous, and was so well pleased with 
your arguments on the management and treatment of 
children, that he had determined on having Frank's head 
examined to see if you could tell him what course to pursue 
with him, “ For,” he added, “I have whipped this boy by 
the hour—I have whipped him till I have broken him 
down, but I can’t govern him. I fear he will be an out- 
lav.” 

When Frink’s turn came to be examined, you took the 
little fellow on your knee, and passing your hand over his 
head, you turned to his father and said, in the most em- 
phatic manner, “Sir, never attempt to control this boy 
by whipping. You may break him down, but you can 
never govern him by such treatment.” You pointed 
out the peculiarities of his organization, his prevailing 
tendencies, ete., with entire correciness, and gave partic- 
ular directions how to proceed with him, which, #s nearly 
as I can recollect, were: To give him full liberty to 
‘yun and play in the open air, and not to seod him to 
school before he was ten years old. You said. that by 
giving hiw the advantage of outdoor exercise and free- 
dom up to that age, you would strengthen his phyrical 
system and make him « appy; that his intellectuat facul- 
ties would by that time become sufficiently developed to 
enable him to acquire learning rapidly; so that by the 
time he had been at school three years he would be far. 
ther advanced than most other boys of bis age who had 
been going to school from the time they were five years 
old. 

You told the father that his son possessed good points 


of character, and that by pursuing the right way with him 
he would make a good bey. 

About three weeks after this I called at Mr. ——’s house, 
and on inquiring * how he got along with Frank now,’ he 
said, “ Oh, no trouble atall. We have taken tne phrenol- 
ogist’s advice, and have had no trouble since. We let him 
have fall liberty, and he goes out after breakfast, and comes 
home for his dinner with a gvod appetite; after dinner he 
runs till he gets tired, comes home, eats bis supper, goes 
to bed and sleeps tit morning, and is good-natured and 
happy. I would not,” he adde+, “ part with the know!- 
edge Ihave obtained through that examination for 1,000 
doliars. I feet ashamed of it when I think how cruelly I 
have treated thst boy.” 

Mr. contivued the course you pointed out, and 
when Frank «rrive:! at the age of ten he went to school 
and learned rapidly end was a well-behaved scholar. 
Several years passed away, during which I did got see 
Frank, but a short time before leaving tne city I called at 
his father’s, and found Frank, a well-developed boy, 
verging on to menhood, and his fateoer said to me, 
“ Frank isa good boy.” J. W.C. 
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Ser Harp Face aGatsst Harp Hap.—A good 
axiom, but one that all can not profit by. It is not in 
their nature to dose, They lack the stamina, the firm- 
ne-s, Though the face be hard, the heart may be soft. 
Those whose sympathies are warm and generous will soon 
fi. d this out; for there is a kind of free-masonry in such 
hearts which gives the sign and recognizes it in return. 
It is a secret gift of the soul, causing deep to answer unto 
deep. It can draw aside the icy vail, and takng no heed 
of the stolid, indifferent counten»nce, the compre sse’ and 
silent lips, can look down into the heart, and search out 
th- hidden spot still kept green and fresh. Flowers will 
be found there with the dew of youth still upon them; 
and sometimes the notes of a s‘ng:ng-bird may gush up, 
and by their sweetness take you hy surp ise. 

Such a heart needs nothing but its own promptings 





[Fes., 


while looking into the eyes of yonder hard-faced man, who 
long, long ago, stood with his innocent, gleeful prattle at 
his mother’s knee, to know that the time has been when 
they were full to overfi »wing with 1 sweet, joyous light. 
Even now, if you watch carefully, you wi'l see that the 
stern, cold expression at times melts away, giving place to 
a wistful, dreamy look, now and then illumined by a 
flickering ray of the old, glad sunshine. 

Traly the terms on which we hold our lease of life are 
often grievous and hard to be borne. The rose of lite is so 
soon crushed; i's mysterious melodies, so sweet, so joy- 
ous, *0 exultant, are so soon silenced, or turned to the 
moanings of pam. Well, set a hard face against it all, but 
still keep a warm, hopeful heart, and never forget that 
there is a balm in Gilead and a Physician there. ©. O. 

WeatwH AND Poputation or New York 
Crry.—The inaugural message of Mayor Gunther contains 
some information of very general interest. New York is 
the largest city on the continent of America, and the third 
cits in point of population in the civilized world. In 1840 
the population was 212,852; value of real and personal 
estate, $252,2338,515; taxes levied $1,354,835, In 1850, the 
population was 51°,394; valued real and personal estate 
$286,061,815; taxes $8,230,085. In 1860, populstion 814,- 
4; vulued real and personal estate $577.530,956; taxes 
$9,758,507. In 1863 the population was 1,000,000; valued 
yersonal and real estate #594,196,8'3; taxes $11,565,672. 

he expenditare of New York in prorortion to population 
and wealth exceed those of any other city, and has been for 
years the source of much complaint. The total actual debt 
of the city is $19,929,441. There was an increase of debt 
in 1563 of #1.496,900. But the value of the real estate held 
by the city and pledged for the payment of the debt, is es- 
timated $4',0" 000, A very lurge surplus fund is derived 
from the Croton water rents, and $2,579,534 has passed 
from this to the sinking fund for the redemption of the 
city debt. 

Tus Campnor Srorm-Guass.—Dealers in philo- 
sophical and optical instruments sell simple storm-glasses 
which are used for the purpose of indicating approdching 
storms. One of these consists of a glass tube, about ten 
inches in length an‘ three fourths of an inch in diameter, 
filled with a liquid containing camphor, and heving its 
mouth covered with a piece of bladder perforated with a 
needle. A tall phial will answer the purpose nearly as 
well as the ten-inch tube. The composition placed within 
the tube consists of two drachms of camphor, half a 
drachm of pure saltpeter. and half a drachm of the mu- 
riate of ammonia, pulverized and mixed with abc ut two 
ounces of proof spirits. The tube is usually suspended by 
a threed near a window, and the functions of its contents 
arc 9s follows: If the atmosphere is dry and the weather 
promises to be settled, the solid parts of the camphor in 
the liquid contained in the tube will remain at the bottom, 
and the liquid above will be quite clear; but on the ap- 
proach of a change to rain, the solid matter will grad- 
ually rise, and small crystalline stars will float about in 
the liquid. On the approach of high winds, the solid 
parts of the camphor wil! rise in the form of leaves, and 
appear near the surface in a state resembling fermenta- 
tion. These indications are sometimes manifested twen- 
ty-four hours before a storm breaks out! After some ex- 

rience in observing the motions of the camphor matter 
in the tabe, the magnitude of a coming storm may be esti- 
mated ; also its direction, inasmuch as the particles lie 
closer together on that side of the tube that is opposite to 
that from which the coming storm will approach. The 
cause of some of these indications is as yet unknown: but 
the leading principle is the s»tubility of camphor in alco- 
hol, and its insolubility in water, combined with the fact 
that the drier the atmosphere the more aqueous vapor 
does it take up, and vice versa. 





American Watcues.—One bundred and fifty 
watches per day, or one every four minutes, are now 
turned out at the Waltham Watch Factory. When the 
contemplated addition to the company’s works is com- 
pleted, about double the present number of hands—about 
550—will be employed. 

American Sure Bui.pine.—The iron-clad Re di 
Italia, built at New York, went across the Atlantic at the 
average rate of thirteen miles an hour. With steam from 
only four boilers the engines made forty turns with the 
utmost ease. 

Sorcuum Svuear.—The Washington Republican 
says: “ An experiment was made in the Department of 
Agriculture a day or two since before a large number of 
persons, clearly demonstrating the practicability of every 
man in the North making his own sugar A gentleman 
from Nebraska, Mr. J. F. Riges, who is about tak:ng out a 
pstent for his process, was the opera-or. From sorghum 
sirup, sent to the departm: nt for exhibition, in the course 
of a few moments he preduced a clean and pure sugar, 
equal in all respects to the best coffee sugar, the resi¢ue 
of the sirup proving to be an excellently flavored article, 
strongly resembling amber or golden sirup of the shops, 
and entirely free from sorghum taste.” 
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Adbertisements. 





To ADVERTISEMENTS We can give but 


Must reach us by the 1°th of the month. 





wT 


CHOOL AND COLLEGIATE TEXT- 
BOOKS.—By the best authors. 
LATIN. 
ARNOLD'S (ist and 24) GRAMMAR, $2. 
sa (Prof.) NEW LATIN GRAM- 


(2« $1 75. 
KUHNER'S GREEK GRAMMAR, $2 50. 





ITALIZING ELECTRO-MEDICAL 
Appanatus,—The best Eleci:o-Mag- 
netic Machine in the market is the one in- 
vented by Dr. Jerome Kipper, 4°38 Broad- 
way. It isthe genuine Six-Current Machine, 


pedo principle, with one current taken sev- 
eral times from different pos:s to get s'x or 


| 


PLL 


{IFTY NEW PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
ALEXANDRE and CABINET OR- 
bini wholesale or retail, at prices as 
low as any firs'-class instrumen:s can te pure 
| chased. S+cond-hand Pianos at grest var. 


| : 

| M " . for which was awarded the bighest remium | g+ins; prices from $60 to $20. All the 
| @ limited space; and only to those deemed GREEK. at the lvst fair of the American Insti-ute, | above Instrumen:s to LET, and rent allo. ed 
| proper. We prefer brief announcements ARNOLD'S (1st) GREEK BOOK, #2. where all others in ¢ mvetition were pro- | if purchased. Mouthly paymen's received 
4 only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. nounerd spurious and made only on the tor- | for the same. There bemy some five differ- 


| ent mases of Pianos in tnis large sock, pur- 


chasers cau be suited as well here as e:se- 


= FRENCH. more currents, while th- currents of Dr. | where, and perhaps « little b. ter. 10,000 
N RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M_D.,| ANDREWS’ NEW FKENCH INSTRUC- | Kidder’s machine were all decided to pos- | sheets ‘of Music, a Hite iled, at 1¢ cents per 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyw, L. 1. TC IR, #2 sess different qualitics as well as different | page. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
“= : OLLENDORF’S NEW - rita OF | degrees of power. This ma hine is now HORACE WATERS, 
] ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER-| LEARNING FRENCH, used by the lead:ng prac itioners every- | 11-4 6t. No, 48: Broadway, u. ¥. 


CURK, 68 and 65 Coumbia Stre-t, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y 

This es ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall Street Ferries, ow the fare | 
famed Brooklin Herghts, overlooking the | 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and ix one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Bo:rders that can be found, bemg very 
convenient of access 'o the business part of | 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free | 
from its noise and corfusion. 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, including strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the Europ-an 
system of Hyproratay, ‘which combines 
with the ordinary water tr-a'ment, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turkisn Batu; the Swepisu Move- 
ment Cure, aud the various ELectricaL 
appliances. 

he Tvurxisa Barns of the Establishment 
bave recently been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 


SPIER’ FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
| DICTIONARY, $3 75. 
GERMAN. 

OLLEN DORF'’S <8 METHOD 0. 

| LEARNING GERMAN, #2. 
ADLER'’S rt aryl A ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, $3 ¢ 
sr anaan. 
| FONTANA’S GRAMMAR. $2. 
MILLHOUSES NEW ENGLISH AND 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY, 49. 
SPANISH. 
AHN’S NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
THE SPANISH. $1 75. 
OLLEN DORF" 3 SYSTEM, #2 75. 
SLOANE, NEUMAN, AND BARRETT’S 
Sr aNisH AND ENGLISH DICTION- 








ARY 
PORTUGUESE, 
A NEW METHOD OF LEARNING THE 
PORTUGUESE LANGUAGE, by E. J. 
Gravert, $2. 


SYRIA. 
UHLEMANN’S SYRIAC GRAMMAR, 85. 


where, I: structions accompany each ma- 
chine. Orders promptly filled by Fowrrr 
ano WELLS 2* 

i ie WATER-CURE 


complete set 





JOURNAL. A 
from vol. 1, 1-45, to vol. 
34. 1862, inclusive; bound in muslin, for 
sale. Prive for the work complete, $75 00, 
Odd volumes or duplicates may be had at 
#2 a copy. We have but one complete set 
Please address Messrs. Fowier & WeE.Ls, 
889 Broauway, New York. 





‘1 NEW 
MICROSCOPE, patent- 
ed May 24th, 1864, for the ex- 
amination of Living Insects, 
Seeds, Flowers, Leaves, 
Cloth, Bank Bills, Minerals, 
and opaque objects general- 
ly. Adapted to a greater va- 
riety of purposes than any 
other glass ever invented. Is mailed, postage 
yaid, for Two Dollars, or with 12 Beautiful 
Mounted Objects adapted to its use, for $3 50. 





A liberal discount to the trade. Address, 





NOVELTY | 





( FFIc ry FOR PATEN TS, 839 BR OAD- 

way, N. Y. The undersigned nave 
an agency for the preparation aud prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United Stsies, ana all other countries in 
which patents are granted 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent agents, and un extensive 
business acqua'ntunce of many years, both 
in this country and abroud, enable us to 
place before our cli-nts the most complete 
and sutisfactory facilities for obtaining 
atents that can be furnished by any house 
n America 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of THomas P. How, Esq, a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually euc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases. 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terfering applicatons receive Mr. How’s 
ersonal stiention. address, Fow.Ler anp 

yeLus, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


; HEBREW. te trade. bi 

mand for their benefits aud luxuries. For naw wwirras —~ FOWLER AND WELLS, N. Y. 3 . \ 

terms, evc., address, GESENIUS HEBREW GRAMMAR, 0600) amie Martrson’s Exastic Syrtner. 
ENGLISH. OLIDAY PRESE NTS yor AFFEC- 


CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
ly =: OLDEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
best.— Boys and Girls of all ages like 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
Tne Oldest and most Favorite Juvenile 
Magazive published. 
January 1, 1864 Full of Stories, Pictures, | 
Puzzl-s, Lett-rs from the Young Folks, His- | 
tory, Biography, Natural Scievers, ete 

Steel Engraving of UNCLE WILLIAM | 
in January number. 

Prizes given monthly for answering Puz- 
zles. Gold and Silver MERRY BADGES, 
and other fine premiums for obtaining new | 
subscribers. Terms in advance, $1 {0 a 
year. Address J. N. STEARNS 
111 Fulton St., New York City. 











Volume Fifty begins | 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMARS, $5. The best extant. 
For sale by 
, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broudway, New York. 


YH YSIOGNOMY.— MRS. H. 8. SEY- 

MOUR, 599 Broadway, Koom No. 4, is 

| prepared to give instruction in this Scienee, 
and to Delineate Character. 











| ;DWARD H, DIXON. M.D., EDITOR 

4 of The Scalpel, will give a second 
couree of ten lectures on the Anatomy and 
| Diseases of the Pelvic Viscera to those sur- 
geons and advanced students who wish to 
master the modern methods of diagnosis 


It TION AND CHARIT 
W moter 4 . wae 8 Hie Premium 





SEWING MACHINES. 
No. 625 Broadway, New York. 
See Wheeler & Wilson’s Button-Hole 


Machine. 





_ § B. SMITH’S CELEBRATED 
MAGNETIC MACHINES, 429 Broad- 


NEW FORM—NEW PATENT. 
THE BULB NECK FRER FROM LEAKAGE, 
The greatest Improvement yet mide in 

yrenges, 

This new and superior 
Syringe is manufactu‘ed by 
the Mattson Syrince Com- 
. in the city of New 


It is suited to males, fe- 
males, and infante. 

It is made of the best 
white rubber aod metal, 
with patent sere# bulb fast- 
enings, which prevent lenk- 
age, and which 1s new con- 
ceded to be the crea'est im- 


oe ——__—_—_————- | and treatment of this important subject so | way. Price $16. Orders received by rovement yet made in 
] EAUTIF UL PREMIUM OFFERED. | inadequately treated in the College Curricu- FOWLER & WELLS. ) singe. , : 
As an encouragement to subscribers lum. The lectures will be ilins'rated by “It 1s the most convenient 


and to a noble educational cause, we offer 
the beautiful sel'-teach ng system of Babbit- 
tonian Penmensbhp, in connection with our 
Journal, at 50 cents less than the Publish- 
ers’ own price. Among the enthu-iastic 
eomments of the press are the following: 
“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship 
is splendid.”—J. H. Myers, Spencerian 


dissections, aud a full series of wax prepa- 
rations, and comprise the practical applica- 
tion of his instrumen's for the redic«!l cure 


and Varicocele. The fee is $100. Full sets 
of the instruments with lithographe) views 
of the anatomy of the structure involved are 
furnished at $75. 





of Hernia, Hemorrhoids, Fistula, Stricture, | 





To SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE. 
What It Is, ant What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 

Institute, New York. Price ten cents. 


pee CORRESPOND WITH 
a young man who understands farm- 
ing. and would be willing to follow it in the 


Syringe in vse, either for 
males or femates, because 
its peculiar form adapts it to 
the hand in every possible 
position. 

It is the latest and best 
improvement of the inve t- 
or, through whom the Elas- 





The new “ Family Guide,” contained in 


> Penman, Address letters to Box No. 8,121. Cityap- | We-ttor a few years. & phrenological ex- tic Pump and other im- 
4 *“ Chaste, beautifal, and simple.”—N. Y.| plications at his residence, No. 42 Fiftn amination of applicants, ae given by Fowler | proved Syringes were first introduced into 
: Dremgtte. Avenue, Offive hours 8 to 9; 1 to 8, and 7 | and Wels, will be to the advertiver a me | the United States. 

: “The most beaut ful and scientific of sys- | to 9 evenings. in the selection «f the proper verson. For | P 
3 tems. An editor bas called it magnificent, — ---—--—-- | particulars address, L. a4. KEARDSLEY, A... My the _. nye ry ny to 
va and says it is worth $5, instead of $1 50.” | Too ANNUAL REGISTER OF | Elkader, Clayton Co., towa. ads ee en ee 





a ee 





—Journal and Messenger. 

“ Bavbittonian Penmanship is far in ad- 
vance of other systems, being Ist, more aci- 
entific ; 2d, more thorough 1n elementary 


RURAL AFFAIRS, for 1864 and 1865. 
Price, 30 cents each, for sale at thi~ office, or 
mailed, post-paid, to any address. Nine 
numbers handsomely bound, in three vol- 








l ISEASES OF THE THROAT AND 
LUNGS—Their Pathology. — ptoms, 
). 


Treatment. «te... by H. J. Philips, M 


the box with each Syringe, embodies mach 
useful :nformation respectiug the use of in- 


| Jections. 


Convenience in use, and freedom from 


discipline ; 3d, more 7. and 4tn,| umes. 18°5, °56, "ST; 1858. 59, "60; 1861, | “The bok contains «uch information of 

: ay 9A : cap Mo 4. x leakege, give this Syringe an undoubted 
more practic: al. "—R. M. Boggs, formerly *62, 63. One dollar aud fifty cents each. | pracucal va‘ue to iutel igent readers: it very poulelones enue all Ps one 
Spencerian Penman, Four dollars and fifty cents for the set. properl, does not pretend to show iovalids 


*“ Admirably adapted to the end in view.” 
—New York Observer. 

“This graceful and self-teaching system 
is meeting with a remarkable success, being 
ordered by the theusand at a time. We 
commend tt to educators.” — Cin. Gazette. 

The whole work, consisting of 90 copies 
on card-hoard ships, iliustrated by 60 wood- 
cuts and a chart, is sent post-paid to al! parts 
of the Union for #1 50, by the Publishers, 
Babbitt & Wilt, Principals ot Miami Com- 
mercial College, Dayton, Ohio. 

It is sent post-paid ia connection with the 
PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL for $3. 

WEWING MACHINES. Our arrange- 
7) ments with the Manutacwrers of all tne 
best Sewing Machines in use including 
Wheeler & Wilson’s, Grover & Bs ker’s, Em- 
pire, Weed’s, Wilcox & Gibbs’, enable us to 


1,000 pages, 1,300 ev gravings on all “4 ~ 
connected with country life. Send Five 
dollars and include 1864 and 1865, 
This is errr = best thing of its size 
and price. Addr 
FOW LER AND WELLS, New York. 


‘Tue Craia Mic ROSCOPE. 


This is the best and chesp- 
est microscope in the world 
for generaluse. It has just re- 
ceived the First Premium — 
Silver Medal—at theOhio State 
Agricoltural Fair. It requires 
no focal adjustment, magnifies 
about leo diameters, or 10, vv 
times, and 1s so simple that a 
child can use it It will be 











how to cure themselves, wut rather informs 
them of the nature. causes, symptoms. and 
general principles of cure of the various ail- 
ments peculiar to the respiretory organs. 
Those who have not read much on those 
subjects will find a great deal that is instract- 
ive in this well got up publication.”— From 
Hal's Journal of Health. 

Sold by Messrs Wood, Medical Booksel- 
lers, 61 Walker St., and by Mitchell & Seixas, 
911 Broadway, and others, New York. Sent 
post paid 50 cents. 2t 


MERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
fA JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRA- 
TEN, for 1565. —Ett nimiickt blad, ugifvit at 
8. R. Weis, 389 Broadway, imnehallande 
portritter af uumiirk'« man i atta tifstorhal- 
landen, itlu, s rerande olika grader af mens- 
kiga karaktererven fOruutiga och den gale | 








EVERY SYRINGE WARRANTED TO BE PErFECT. 
Price 33, or #3 50 if sent by mail, post- 
paid. A libers! discount to dealers, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 


Savine AND WASTING ; oR, 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY ILLUSTRATED 

By the Life of Two Families of Opposite 

Character, Habits, and Practices, in a pleas- 
ant tale of real life, full of 

USEFUL LES 
SHOWING 

How To Have, 

How To Gatn, How to be Happy, 

| Including the story of the ne-dlewoman 

who supported herself eg fur children ou 

A DIME DAY. 
No man, woman or ye ld can read this 





SONS, 


How To Live, 


furnish Machines at their lowest prices. sent by mail, pomam paid, On | na den dygdiga och felande, Physiogue «i. hook without bemg interested in is pleas- 

Parties desiring 'o purchas~ will find it to the receipt of $2 75, or with | einologi, phrenologi, psye logit o. 8. v. i alla | ant narrative or expositien of Human ebar- 

their advantage to give os acail. Or they | six beautiful mounted objects for #3 5; or | nummer. Endust 2 doilar om aret. Prof- | acter, and instracted im its lessons of ee n- 

i can address by letter. | with 24 ovjects, Bau 50. Address nummer for forsta manuden 20 ceut. Adress | omy in things twat pertain t» every ~ life 
In FOWLER AND WELLS, OWLER AND WELLS, FOWLER AND WELLS, in every family. Price, pos:pxid, $1 5. 
\ S89 Broadway, New York. roadway, New York. 389 Broadway, New York. F S, New Yor 
(| 389 Broadway, N York 389 Broad N York. k dway, New York OWLER AND WELLS, N York. 
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Fre. 1.—Heap or a Gorttta. 





SHOOTING A GORILLA. 
A 8CENE IN AFKICA. 


Scuppexty Miengai, my attendant, uttered 2 lit- 
tle cluck with his tongue, which is the natives’ 
way of showing that something is stirring. and 
that a sharp lookout is necessary. And presently 
I noticed, ahead of us seemingly, a noise as of 
some one breaking down branches or twigs of 
trees. 

This was the gorilla, I knew at once by the 
eager and satisfied looks of the men. They look- 
ed once more carefully at their guns, to see if by 
any chance the powder had fallen out of the 
pans. I also examined mine, to make sure that 
all were right; and then we marched on cau- 
tiously. 

The singular noise of the breaking of tree 
branches continued. We walked with the great- 
eat care, making no noise at all. The counte- 
nances of the men showed they thought them- 
selves engaged in a very serious undertaking ; 
but we pushed on, until finally we thought we 
saw, through the thick woods, the moving of the 
branches and small trees which the great beast 
was tearing down, probably to get from them 
the berries and fruits he lives on. 

Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a 
silence which made a heavy breath seem loud 
and distinct, the woods were at once filled with 
the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just 
ahead, and presently before us stood an immense 
male gorilla. He had gone through the jungle 
on all-foura; but when he saw our party he 
erected himself and looked us boldly in the face. 
He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a 
sight I think I shall never forget. Nearly six feet 
high (he proved four inches shorter), with im- 
mense body, buge chest, and great muscular 
arms, with fiercely glaring large deep gray eyes, 
and a hellish expression of face, which seemed to 
me like some nightmare vision. Thus stood be- 
fore us this king of the African forests. 


A CHALLENGE. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and 
beat his breast with his huge fists till it resounded 
like an immense bass drum, which is their mode 
of offering defiance, meantime giving vent to roar 
after roar. 

The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and 
awful noise heard in these African woods. It 
begins with a sharp bark, like an angry dog, then 
glides into a deep base roll, which literally and 


| women. 





closely resembles the rol] of distant thunder 
along the sky, for which I have sometimes been 
tempted to take it where I did not see the animal. 
So deep is it, that it seems to proceed less from 
the mouth and throat than from the deep chest 
and vast paunch. His eyes began to flash fiercer 
fire as we stood motionless on the defensive ; 
and the crest of short hair which stood on his 
forehead began to twitch rapidly up and down, 
while his powerful fangs were shown as he again 
sent forth a thunderous roar. And now truly he 
reminded me of nothing but some hellish dream- 
creature—a being of that hideous order, half 
man, half beast, which we find pictured by old 
artists in some representations of the infernal re- 
gions. He advanced a few steps—then stopped 
to utter that hideous roar again—advanced again, 
and finally stopped when at a distance of about 
six yards from us. And here, as he began an- 
other of his roars and beating his breast in rage, 
we fired and killed him. 
LE ROI EST MORT. 

With a groan, which had something terribly 

human in it, and yet was full of brutishness, it 





Frio. 2.—Tue Goritra. 


fell forward on its face. The body shook con- 
vulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved 
about in a struggling way, and then all was quiet 
—death had done its work, and I had leisure to 
examine the huge body. It proved to be five feet 
eight inches high, and the muscular development 
of the arms and breast showed what immense 
strength it had possessed. 

My men, though rejoicing at our luck, immedi- 
ately began to quarrel about the apportionment 
of the meat—for they really eat this creature. I 
saw that we should come to blows presently if I 
did not interfere, and therefore said I should my- 
self give each man his share, which satisfied all. 
As we were too tired to return to our camp of 
last night, we determined to camp here on the 
spot, and accordingly soon had some shelters 
erected and dinner going on. Luckily, one of 
the fellows shot a deer just as we began to camp, 
and on its meat I feasted while my men ate go- 
rilla. 

I noticed that they very carefully saved the 
brain, and was told that charms were made of 
this—charms of two kinds. Prepared in one way, 
the charm gave the wearer a strong hand for the 
bunt; and in another, it gave him success with 
This evening we bad again gorilla sto- 
ries—but all to the same point already mention- 
ed, that there are gorillas inhabited by human 
spirits —Du Chaillu’s Travels in Central Africa. 


Beievine, put not UnperstanpiIne—“I will 
not believe anything but what I understand,” said 
a self-confident young man in a hotel one day. 

“Nor will I,” said another. 

“ Neither will I,” chimed in a third. 

“Gentlemen,” said one well known to me, who 
was on a journey, and who sat close by, “do I 
understand you correctly, that you will not be- 
lieve anything that. you don't understand ?” 

“T will not,” said one, and so said each one of 
the trio. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “in my ride this 
morning, I saw some geese in a field eating 
grass; do you believe that?” 

“ Certainly,” said the three unbelievers. 

“T also saw pigs eating grass; do you believe 
that?” 

“ Of course,” said the three. 

“ And I also saw sheep and cows eat grass ; do 
you believe that?” 

“ Of course,” it was again replied. 

“Well, but grass which they had formerly 
eaten had, by digestion, turned to feathers on 
the backs of the geese, to bristles on the backs 
of the swine, to wool on the sheep, and on the 
cows it had turned to hair; do you believe that, 
gentlemen *”’ 

“Certainly,” they replied. 

“ Yes, you believe it,” he rejoined, “ BuT po rou 
UNDERSTAND it ?” 

They were confounded, and silent, and evident- 
ly ashamed, as they well might be. 

re 

Aw able physiologist has written that one fifth 
of the human body is composed of phosphorus. 
Punch remarks that this most likely accounts for 
the number of matches made. 








THE ILLUSTRATED 


Phrenological Journal 


FOR 1865, 
8. R. WELLS, Epriror, 


18 DEVOTED TO 





The Study of Man, in , tical Delinestions of Character, 


all bis Relations, Physically, In- 
tellectually, Morally, and Socially, 
through the means of Science and 
Revelation. 

The Natural History 
of Man.-—-Ethnology—including the 
Manners, Customs, Religions, aud 
Modes of Life in the Different 
Families, Tribes, and Nations will 

kiven, 


Physiology, the Laws 
of Lile, Dietetics, Exercise, Sleep, 
Study, Bodily Growth, etc., will 
be presented on strictly Hygienic 
principles. 


Phre --The Brain 
and ite Functions, the Tempera- 
ments, Location of the Organs, 
Choice of Pursuits, etc. 

Phystognomy; or“ The 
Human Face Divine.” A New 
System, Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips, 
Mouth, Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, 
Skin, Complexion, with all “ Sigua 
of Character,” and “ How to Read 
Them,” 

The Human Soul.— 
Its Nature, Office, and Condition 
in Life and tn Death ; Man's Spir- 
itual State in the Here and in the 
He: eafter. 

aphy.—In con- 
nection with rortraits and Prac- 





we give condensed and interest- 
ing Biographical Sketches of our 
most distinguished men, 


Marriage forms a 
of the life of every well-organized 
human being. The elements of 
love are inborn. The objects of 
Mari iage stated, All young peo- 
ple require inetrnction and di- 
rection in the selection of suit- 
able life-companions. Phrenoi- 
ogy throws light on the subject, 
and we discuss it on scientific 
principles, io the department of 
* Our Soctat Revations.”’ 


The Choice of Pur- 
suits. —How to select the Pursuit 
for which a person is best adapt- 
ed, clearly explained ; the Learn- 
ed Prefesstons of Law, Medicine, 
Gnd Divinity; Invention; Me 
@hanics; Agriculture; Manutac- 
turing, Commerce—in short, all 
the tnterests of civilized society 
receive our careful attention. 


Miscellaneous.— 
Churches, Schools, Prisons, Asy- 
lume, Hospitals, Reformatories, 
etc., described with Modes of Wor- 
ship, Education, Training, and 
Treatment, command our atten- 
tion In each number of Tae Paae- 
yotoeicat, JovenaL ann Lirs 
IuLusTRaTeD for 1865. 


TERMS.—A New Volume, the 41st, commenced with 
the January number. Published monthly, in quarto form, 
at $2 a year in advance. Sample numbers by first post, 20 
cents. Clubs of Ten, or more, $1 50 each per copy. Sup- 
plied by Booksellers and Newsmen everywhere. Please 


address, 


Messes. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York, U. 8. A. 
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